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HE religious woman of the Middle 

Ages still awaits a historian. Of the 

role of her courtly sister in medieval 
literature we have heard much, and the 
study of the antifeminist movement has 
broadened our knowledge of medieval 
women in general. But the feminine mys- 
tics deserve a more complete study than 
they have yet had. Their literary activity 
extended over several centuries and much 
of Europe, taking form in sermons, let- 
ters, and accounts of spiritual visions 
which were conveyed from country to 
country, from age to age, by modes not 
yet—perhaps never to be—fully under- 
stood. There may have been direct in- 
fluence by the mystics of one country up- 
on those of another; or resemblances in 
some of this literary production may be 
due to spontaneous development of simi- 
lar phenomena. Probably a good deal of 
information and reminiscence circulated 
verbally, both in general travel for trade 
and pilgrimage, and as a result of the 
trips, for ecclesiastical or secular pur- 
poses, of the relatives and friends of the 
mystics. Monks and friars on their visits 
to foreign houses sometimes sent or 
brought back materials—historical, lit- 
erary, or hagiographical—derived from 
books which they had studied or acquired 
abroad. Some of the writings were in 
Latin, some in the vernaculars; and, as 
he vernaculars gained in importance, 
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texts originally in Latin were translated 
into them. In particular, there appears to 
have been German and Flemish influence 
in the tradition of mysticism in Norfolk, 
whether or not the writings of foreign 
mystics were directly known to English 
religious women. The question of the 
dynamics of diffusion is a complicated one 
at best and in this field requires detailed 
consideration of the dates and proveni- 
ence of extant manuscripts belonging to 
the several traditions of feminine mys- 
ticism. The material gathered in the pres- 
ent study is concerned with one such 
tradition and is offered in the hope that it 
will contribute to the understanding of 
this problem, as well as to our knowledge 
both of mysticism and of the feminist 
movement.! 

One of the forerunners of this move- 
ment was Elizabeth, abbess of the Bene- 
dictine convent at Schénau in the diocese 
of Trier.? Her writings circulated in Eng- 


1 Miss Allen gives much material on this subject in 
The book of Margery Kempe, Vol. I, ed. S. B. Meech 
and H. E. Allen (E.E.T.S., O.S. No. 212 (London, 
1940]), and promises a study of it in the second vol- 
ume. 

2 Elizabeth was born in 1129 and died in 1165 (ef. 
Bibliotheca hagiographica latina antiquae et mediae 
aetatis, I (Brussels, 1898-99], 372-73). She was never 
canonized, though she is often called sancta or beata 
in MSS and her name was received into the Roman 
Martyrology in 1584. Nicholas Trevet, in his Anglo- 
Norman Cronicles, implies that her canonization was 
applied for and refused; this might have been as late 
as the second or third decade of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, since he makes no mention in his earlier Annales 
of the attitude of Rome toward Elizabeth (see below, 
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land as well as on the Continent. Several 
studies of them have been made;’ and, 
while appraisal of Elizabeth’s importance 
still awaits a complete examination of 
feminine mysticism in the later Middle 
Ages, the growing body of information 
brings us closer to such a goal. The notes 
presented here aim to summarize the pres- 
ent knowledge of the redactions of her 
works, to clarify some of the confused de- 
tails about their history in England—in 
which history Roger of Ford played the 


p. 217). Unsuccessful procedures of canonization of 
Hildegard of Bingen, a friend and correspondent of 
Elizabeth, were begun under four different popes, the 
last being John XXII, whom Trevet appears to have 
outlived; perhaps the proposal and rejection of Eliza- 
beth belongs to the same movement. A fragment of a 
procedure of canonization of January and Febm.ary, 
1234, found in Lilienfeld MS 91, fols. 99—' ., ina 
fourteenth-century hand, is referred by t! alienfeld 
cataloguer to Elisabeth Schonaugier Xenia Ber- 
nardina, II, Part I (Vienna, 1891’  .iU0—11), probably 
because it is followed bv uuer Visions, although 
this is in another hanc ather Hugh Talbot, O.C.R., 
thinks that this is more probably part of the processus 
canonizationis of Elizabeth of Hungary, which took 
place in August, 1232, January, 1233, and January, 
1234 or 1235; the bull of canonization (in A. Potthast, 
Regesta pontificum Romanorum, Vol. I (Berlin, 1874], 
No. 9929) is of June 1, 1235; cf. other references in 
BHL, I, 373-74. 


: 3F. W.E. Roth, Die Visionen der hl. Elisabeth und 
die Schriften der Aebte Ekbert und Emecho von Schénau 
(Briinn, 1884); ‘‘Nachtriige zu Die Visionen, etc.,"’ 
in Das Gebetbuch der hl. Elisabeth, (Augsburg, 
1886), pp. 69-76; new edition: Die Visionen und Briefe 
der hl. Elisabeth, etc. (Briinn, 1886); an additional MS 
belonging to the antiquary Rozycki at Pasing, near 
Munich, described by Roth in Neues Archiv, XXXVI 
(1911), 219-25. E. Spiess, Zin Zeuge mittelalterlicher 
Mystik in der Schweiz (Basle, 1935) (with plates), 
which contains some useful material but is to be used 
with caution; cf. the severe review by D. Planzer in 
Zeitschrift fiir schweizerische Kirchengeschichte, XXX 
(1937), 403-8, following which, it appears, Professor 
Spiess withdrew his book. Briefer studies: J. P. Stra- 
chey, ‘‘Poem on the Assumption,’’ Cambridge Anglo- 
Norman texts, ed. O. H. Prior (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 
13-26; L. Oliger, ‘‘Revelationes B. Elisabeth,"’ An- 
tonianum, I, Part I (Rome, 1926), 24 ff., and ‘‘Adden- 
da,"’ ibid., II (1927), 483-84; review of Oliger by P. 
Grosjeanin Analecta Bollandiana, XLVII (1929), 210— 
11; W. Levison, ‘‘Das Werden der Ursula-Legende,”’ 
Bonner Jahrbiicher, CX XXII (1927), 115 ff. and 160 ff. 
(with same title and pagination published separately 
at Cologne in 1928); discussion of Levison by M. 
Cloens] in Anal. Boll., XLVII (1929), 89-110; Ruth 
J. Dean, ‘‘Manuscripts of St Elizabeth of Schénau 
in England,’’ Modern language review, XXXII (1937), 
62-71. 
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chief part—to extend the list of extant 
manuscripts, and to point out additional 
evidence of her importance. 

Elizabeth’s writings have survived in 
four redactions:* an early or primitive 


form, which we shall call a, represented by | 


two manuscripts (Paris, B.N. lat. 5279 
and the Rozycki manuscript); a slightly 
expanded edition of this, which we shall 
call f, because it is represented in the edi- 
tion by Faber Stapulensis (Jacques Le 

Févre d’Etaples),5 printed from Paris 

MS, B.N. lat. 2873; a fuller recension, 

called A (Roth’s siglum for its best manu- 

script, Wiesbaden 3, from which he print- 
ed his edition); and an edition sent to 

England, not long after Elizabeth’s death, 

by Roger of Ford, based on a but con- 

taining some elements of later redactions.' 
The chief divisions of her work are: 

Visiones: Fuit in diebus pape Eugenii’ in 
Treverensi episcopatu in cenobio cui nomen 
Sconaugia..... 

Liber viarum Dei: Factum est in exordio quinti 
anni visitationis mee. .... 

Revelationes de sacro exercitu virginum Colonien- 
stum: Vobis qui pios affectus ad ea que 
sancta sunt geritis..... 

Epistolae. (Explanatory introduction) : Ex epis- 
copatu Metensi de abbatia que est in Bu- 


sindorf venit monachus quidam ... . visi- 
tare Elisabeth. .... Ex illo igitur tempore 


4 Cf. Spiess, pp. 54 ff., 269-79, 293-95; stemma, p. 
296. 

5 Upper-case Roman letters are reserved in these 
sigla for single MSS. Elizabeth virginis Libri sez is the 
fifth item in Le Févre's Liber trium virorum et trium 
spiritualium virginum (Paris, 1513). The other five 
people represented are Hermas, Uguetinus, F. Robert, 
Hildegard, and Matilda. I am indebted to Professor 
E. B. Ham for certain notes on this edition, of which 
the only recorded copy in the United States is owned 
by the Library of the University of Michigan. Fora 
recent summary of Le Févre’s work as editor and 
especially his interest in medieval mystics see E. P. 
Goldschmidt, Medieval texts and their first appearance 
in print (London, 1943), pp. 52-58 (Supplement to 
‘Bibliographical Society's transactions,’’ No. 16). 

6 Roger and the MSS of his redaction will be dis- 
cussed below, pp. 213 ff. 

7 The primitive form has Eugenii secundi; Eugene 
III, who was pope from 1145 to 1153, must be meant; 
the later redactions omit secundi (cf. Spiess, p. 278). 
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cepit habere gratiam pronuntiandi epistolas 
huiusmodi quales hic descripte sunt. 

(First letter): Lodewico Christi servo Elisa- 
beth gratiam Dei. Admoneo te amice Dei, 
ut iuste gradiaris in via contemplatio- 


Various additional headings are found 
in many of the manuscripts, some of 
which, however, refer to the same materi- 
al. A few Continental manuscripts of the 
A recension® open with a prologue begin- 
ning: “Omnes qui lecturi sunt....,” 
in which Ekbert explains that the heav- 
enly messages were transmitted in Latin, 
though his sister knew none herself, and 
that he has translated the parts she re- 
counted in German. The principal dis- 
tinction between the A recension and its 
predecessors is that it has three books 
of Visions. The two older forms (a and f) 
had only the first of these, divided into 
two books and followed by a prophecy 
concerning Easter which Ekbert sup- 
pressed in the definitive (A) recension. 
The Liber viarum Dei was thus the third 
book of Visions in a and f. A Vision con- 
cerning the Assumption of the Virgin— 
often transcribed in manuscripts, under 
varying titles, without the rest of Eliza- 
beth’s works*—appears after the Liber 
viarum Dei in early redactions of her 
writings and as part of Book ii of the 
Visiones in the A recension. The older 


8 Wiesbaden 3 and 4; Vienna 488. 


® Professor Spiess includes in his classification of 
Elizabeth MSS (pp. 54-55) only three MSS of this 
work found alone: two Continental and in Latin; the 
third in Icelandic of ca. 1226-34 (pp. 275, n. 1, and 
282 ff.). Miss Strachey’s study (see n. 3 above) was 
evidently not known to him: she mentions two such 
MSS in Latin at Oxford—Bodl., Laud. Misc. 359, fols. 
128-15> (not fols. 12-17 as in the Laudian catalogue, 
copied by Miss Strachey), and Linc. Coll. 28, fols. 
174—198—besides the Anglo-Norman poem she edited 
from Cambridge, Pembroke Coll. MS 112, based on 
Elizabeth's Vision, and the Old French poem in Paris 
MS, B.N. fr. 818, which professes to be a direct trans- 
lation of the Latin. The present writer's list in MLR, 
XXXII, 67—71, includes three more in France. Miss 
H. E. Allen also found this Vision in Lambeth MS 51, 
fols. 339°-3408, copied in London at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. 
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form, followed by Roger, gives only three 
of her letters (the sixth, eleventh, and 
fifth as printed by Roth), after which 
there is a brief vision of Ekbert’s. 

Even this comparatively small body of 
writings has not escaped the confusion 
common to most works preserved in 
medieval manuscripts, a confusion to be 
resolved only by direct examination of 
the manuscripts. Elizabeth’s writings 
were copied in selections, as well as in 
complete editions; they appear alone or 
combined with other material, in varying 
redactions, and in several languages. 
Since ascription to Elizabeth in manu- 
script rubrics is often without cognomen, 
the abbess of Schénau is sometimes con- 
fused, by medieval scribes or modern 
cataloguers, with St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary (d. 1231). To increase the confusion, 
three distinct articles with similar titles 
are sometimes rubricked or catalogued 
indiscriminately: the Visiones, the Re- 
velationes de sacro exercitu virginum Colo- 
niensium, and another work called simply 
Revelationes B. Elisabeth, which “B. 
Elisabeth” is only doubtfully the mystic 
of Schénau. 

This last work gives rise to confusion 
on the score of both title and authorship, 
for extant copies ascribe it not only to “B. 
Elisabeth” but also to “Elisabeth virgo,” 
or clearly to St. Elizabeth of Hungary. It 
is sometimes copied with the abbess of 
Schénau’s Vision of the Assumption. On 
the other hand, the first sermon in this 
mystic’s Liber viarum Dei is sometimes 
ascribed to the Hungarian saint. The 
doubtful work entitled Revelationes B. 
Elisabeth begins: 

Die quadam Christi famula Helysabeth 
dum dilectum suum mente devota et anxia 
quereret..... 


Father Oliger believed it more likely to 
be by someone at Sch6nau—and perhaps 
by the abbess herself—than by Elizabeth 
of Hungary, but Professor Spiess did not 
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agree.! It is to be hoped that, when world 
hostilities cease, the results of Father 
Oliger’s further work in this field may be 
published and give a more definite solu- 
tion to the problem. 

To the list of copies of the Revelationes 
which Father Oliger drew up should be 
added two fifteenth-century manuscripts 
at Cambridge: Magdalene College 14 
F.4.14, in Latin; and University Library 
Hh.1.11, in English. A second English 
version of these Revelationes, translated 
from the Latin of J. Montanus and as- 
cribed to St. Elizabeth of Hungary, was 
published by Caxton at the end of his 
edition of Raymund de Vineis’ Life of 
St. Catherine of Siena—the volume 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde.” Miss 
Allen promises to print the Cambridge 
English version in Volume II of 7’he book 
of Margery Kempe. 

Works attributed to Elizabeth of 
Schénau seem to have been widely cir- 
culated for several centuries. More than 
seventy-five manuscripts of them are 
known, and undoubtedly more exist 
which have not yet been recognized. The 
doubtful Revelationes are preserved in 
several medieval vernaculars, and the 
authentic Visiones were translated, cer- 
tainly into German and perhaps also into 
French, before the end of the fifteenth 
century. The diffusion of the Latin ver- 
sions is attested not only by the present 
scattered homes of the many manuscripts 
but also and more precisely by the various 
national scripts in which they are written. 


1° See the studies cited in n. 3, above. 


11 Misprinted as ‘‘14 F.1.14"' in the list in MLR, 
XXXII, 67. The following MSS in that list contain the 
Revelationes (not the Visiones): Rome, Vallicell. C 58, 
1, § 4 (misprinted there as 1‘); Soissons 222 (208); 
Subiaco 115 (CXII); Vatican, Ross 3; Volterra 316 
(5966). 

12 [1491-93]. An indez to the early printed books in 
the British Museum (London, 1898); L. Hain and W. 
A. Copinger, Repertorium bibliographicum, Vol. I, Part 
II (Stuttgart and Paris, 1827), Nos.4701-—2; R. Proctor, 
An indez to the early printed books in the British Muse- 
um (London, 1898), No. 9690 (where the date is given 
as [1491-3]); A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, 
Short-title catalogue (London, 1926), No. 24766. 
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Professor Spiess’s study gives much valu- 
able information regarding this diffusion 
of Elizabeth’s works. He found a score 
of manuscripts not known to Roth. To 
Professor Spiess’s table of over fifty manu- 
scripts (pp. 54-55) can be added a further 
two dozen or more: two (or four) from 
Miss Strachey’s study,'* one pointed out 
by Father Oliger,'* one communicated by 
Miss Allen (described in n. 9 above), five 
which have been noted by Dr. Levison 
since the lists in his Ursula study were 
published,'® one recently noticed, and 
seventeen from the present  writer’s 
list printed in 1937.'* There can be little 
doubt that Elizabeth’s works were more 
widely diffused than even our present 
knowledge shows and that other manu- 
scripts of them will be found from time 
to time when work in European libraries 
can be resumed.'” 


13 See above, n. 9. 


4In Antonianum, II (1927), 484: Winchester 


Cath. XIII (see below, p. 215). 


18 Dr. Wilhelm Levison (see n. 3 above), now in 
England, of his own kindness sent me notes of the 
following additional Elizabeth MSS: 

Augsburg.—Bischofliche Ordinariatsbibliothek 9, 
saec. XII (cf. B. Kraft, Die HSS. der Bischéfl. Ordi- 
nariatsbibl, in Augsburg [Augsburg, 1934], p. 26). 

Florence.—Estate of Leo Olschki (d. 1940), a MS 
from Weissenau, saec. XII ex. (?) (cf. P. Lehmann in 
Zentralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen, XLIX [1932], 1-2) 

Fulda.—Landesbibl. Aa 96, saec. XV (cf. P. Leh- 
mann and N. Biihler in Hist. Jahrbuch der Gérres-Ge- 
sellschaft, XXXIV [1913], 503 f.; and W. Levison in 
Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum, 
VII, 590). 

Innsbruck.—Universitiatsbibl. 262, saec. XIII (cf. 
Innsbruck cat., 1932). 

St.-Omer.—710, saec. XIV in. (ef. Cat. général in 
4° (Paris, 1861], III, 313-14, and Anal. Boll., XLVII 
(1929], 252-53). 


16 MLR, XXXII, 67-71: Alencon 17; Berlin, 
Gérres 41; Durham B.IV.39 (see below, p. 215); Er- 
langen 230; Laon 178; Lilienfeld 91; Munich Lat. 
4405, 4723, 18626, 22253; Paris, Arsenal 941, Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 2042, 2332, 3597 (in French), nouv. acq. lat. 
760, Univ. 790 (see below, p. 215); Stams 19. 

In a search for other information, I have just 
come on an early copy of the Liber viarum Dei, ac- 
quired by its present library after the publication of 
the official catalogue: 

Metz.—Salis MS 37, saec. XII?, St. Martin de 
Tournai (cf. The New Palaeographical Society {Lon- 
don, 1904], Pl. 35 with descriptive letterpress and 
references). 

17 The library of Citeaux had a MS of Elizabeth 
of Schénau when its twelve hundred books were cata- 
logued in 1480-82. The MS had not been identified 
among the Citeaux MSS at Dijon when the abbey’s 
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ROGER OF FORD’S REDACTION 

The redaction of Elizabeth’s works 
which circulated in England was evidently 
sent to Devonshire within a short time 
after her death in 1165, for a prefatory 
letter which accompanied it can be dated 
in the seventies of the twelfth century. 
Since the latest extant copy of this redac- 
tion is dated 1373, her works must have 
been copied in England for at least two 
hundred years. 

The circumstances of their being sent 
to Devonshire illustrate the contribution 
of traveling monks to the transmission of 
texts in the Middle Ages. We are fortu- 
nate in having a fairly full account of 
these circumstances in the prefatory let- 
ter.!8 It was written by one Brother Roger, 


catalogue was published (Cat. général ... départements, 
V (Paris, 1889], 405); but if it is extant elsewhere it 
can readily be identified from the description in the 
fifteenth-century catalogue: 

‘*Parvus liber, incathenatus ad analogium cathedre 
in opposito capituli, continens vitam sancte Elizabeth 
de Sconaugia, quedam miracula beate Marie et solilo- 
quia beati Augustini et Anselmi, cujus 2™ folium in- 
cipit: nosco, et penultimum desinit: commutatio.”’ 

The title Vita may well include Elizabeth's writ- 
ings as it does in early editions (cf. Migne, Patr. Lat., 
Vol. CXCV) and perhaps also in other catalogues (cf. 
ULR, XXXII, 68-69: the Florence MS and Munich 
MS lat. 18626). Possibly the missing Citeaux MS is 
Phillipps 1127, catalogued at Cheltenham in 1837 and 
obtained from Varrentrap at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


18 The letter has been printed twice (Levison, Das 
Werden ...., p. 164; and Spiess, pp. 274-76). The 
transcription given here for convenience of reference 
was made directly from all three manuscripts in which 
the letter is known: JOW (see below, p. 215); signifi- 
cant variants are recorded in parentheses. 

Dilecto quondam magistro suo, nunc autem dilec- 
tissimo patri et domino, B[alduino] abbati de Forda, 
frater Rog{erus] gustum vere salutis et pacis. 

Qui vere diligit semper amico quid largiatur in- 
quirit, nec umquam angustatur tribuendi voluntate 
vel exili vel indiga, cuius intimum vere dilectionis est 
archa. Unde cum nihil tam pauper quam peccator 
habuerim quod vestre sanctitati transmitterem, pe- 
tita et accepta scribendi licentia, calamum ad notan- 
das revelationes Elisabeth sancte mulieris arripui, 
quas vobis et venerande congregationi vestre tribus 
de causis legendas conscripsi. Primo, quia preclara 
quedam de beatissima Dei genitrice Maria ibidem ex- 
arata leguntur; secundo, quia novi quam libenter que 
ad honorem vel laudem eiusdem pertinent solebatis 
audire; tertio, quia nova semper et avidius audiuntur 
et tenacius memorie commendantur. Legat ergo ma- 
gistrorum mihi carissimus, legant et dilecti socii mei, 
vestro ni fallor exhilarati regimine, librum Viarum Dei, 
quem vere de paradiso sanctitatis allatum ipsa lec- 
tionis series et utilitas manifeste declarant. Omnis 
enim ordo, sexus et etas ibidem iegendo reperiet 
(JOW: repperiet), vel unde prava corrigat vel in meli- 
us de bono proficiat (J: proficiant). Et ut breviter quid 
mihi videatur edisseram, latet in huius libri sermoni- 
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of the Cistercian house of Ford!® on the 
Devon-Dorset border, and addressed to 


bus quidam magne virtutis effectus, quia cum eum 
primo sociis nostris claustralibus et secundo iam vobis 
scripserim, ita interim cor nostrum, quamvis glacie 
torporis (JOW: corporis) astrictum, flamma sancte 
caritatis exarsit, ut erumpente lacrimarum impetu 
miraculantem Deum attenderem, qui convertit pe- 
tram in stagna aquarum et rupem in fontes aquarum. 
Et quidem nescio quid de hoc opere in vestra regione 
censebitur ; hoc autem scio quod in his nostris partibus 
non solum ab indoctis, sed ab ipsis episcopis et abba- 
tibus nostris, certatim et scribitur et legitur et audi- 
tur. 

Unde sicut nobis retulit venerabilis magister Wil- 
lelmus abbas quondam Savignensis, qui librum hunc 
ad nos usque detulit, capitula, que in principio eius 
scripta fuerant, pre nimia festinatione scribentium 
pretermissa sunt. Hinc est quod paululum spacii 
vacuum ex industria reliqui ut, sicubi possunt scripta 
reperiri, eadem capitula inserantur. 

Valeat sanctitas et religio vestra, super qua mag- 
nifice gratias agimus precelse genitrici Dei Marie, 
cuius sacratissimis precibus factum est hoc verbum a 
Domino, ut ex conversione vestra, quasi turibulo car- 
bone caritatis et omnium virtutum pigmentis accenso, 
odore suavissimo tota redoleat et ferveat sancta mater 
ecclesia. Precor ut salutare mihi dignemini dilectissi- 
mum patrem et dominum nostrum Bartholomeum 
episcopum. Salutate, obsecro, dilectam mihi in Chris- 
to sanctimonialem matrem vestram, quam et fre- 
quenter consolari et meminisse debetis, quia pro vobis 
erumpnas et gemitus parturientis sustinuit. Ad cuius 
etiam consolationem et earum cum quibus habitat 
sororum dilectionem vestram peterem (JW: vestram 
et peterem), si auderem, ut hunc libellum ab aliquo 
monachorum vestrorum legibiliori littera conscribi 
iuberet. 


19 On Roger of Ford see J. Leland, Commentarii de 
scriptoribus Britannicis, I (Oxford, 1709), 230. Bale, 
Tanner, and others derive chiefly from Leland. Bale 
quotes the opening words of Ekbert’s prologue for 
Roger’s work, but there is no MS of Roger’s redaction 
known at present which begins with this prologue. 
Bale must have seen some MS of Roger's redaction, 
for he includes among Roger’s works the verses in 
praise of Our Lady, unless in his day these existed in- 
dependently. DNB is subject to correction on several 
points. One error about Roger’s works goes back to 
Thomas Smith, the seventeenth-century cataloguer of 
the Cottonian manuscripts, who attributed to him a 
work on the Eleven Thousand Virgins found in MS 
Otto A. XII, now in the British Museum (Catalogus 
libr. manuscript. bibl. Cottonianae (Oxford, 1696], p. 
67). This MS was nearly destroyed in the Cotton fire, 
but the fragment is identifiable with an anonymous 
copy of the same work in Arundel MS 91, fols. 152?- 
156°, of ca. 1200, beginning ‘‘Fuit in Britannie finibus 
rex Deo notus tam vita quam nomine..... " It is the 
work which Dr. Levison (pp. 95-96, 163) calls the 
‘‘Second Ursula Passion.’’ Both the First and the Sec- 
ond Ursula Passions are quite distinct from the work 
known variously as the Sermon, Vision, or Revelation 
of Elizabeth of Schénau concerning the Eleven Thou- 
sand Virgins, which begins: ‘‘Vobis qui pios affectus 
.... (see above, p. 210). DNB, following Tanner, 
implies that the latter work is the independent one by 
Roger referred to by Smith, whereas, in fact, it is one 
of the accepted works of Elizabeth of which Roger was 
only an editor. A surname, ‘‘Gustum,’’ has frequently 
been added to Roger’s name by cataloguers, biogra- 
phers, and bibliographers (an error the present writer 
followed in MLR, XXXII, 64). The scribes of the 
three extant MSS of Roger's letter copied ‘‘gustum,”’ in 
the opening salutation, with a capital G following the 
abbreviation of Roger's name with a point. The error 
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Baldwin, abbot of the same house.?° 
Roger was apparently spending some 
time in a Continental monastery. He 
took occasion, perhaps in celebration of 
his friend Baldwin’s election to the ab- 
bacy, to copy and send to Ford a work 
which was enjoying much favor where he 
was stopping. Roger addresses Baldwin as 
formerly his master, but at present his 
father and lord, from which we may infer 
that Roger is a Cistercian monk and had 
been under Baldwin’s tutelage before the 
latter became abbot. The references to 
“socii,” not qualified as “quondam,” 
suggest that Roger is a member of the 
community of Ford and expects to return 
to it. Although he is properly respectful to 
his superior, his affection for his early 
teacher and his references to Baldwin’s 
mother show him to be a personal friend 
of the abbot. Apparently he was also ac- 
quainted with the bishop of his home 
diocese, for his letter includes greetings to 
Bartholomew (bishop of Exeter, 1162- 
84). 

Roger does not say whence he wrote, 
but it is clear that he was at a sufficient 
distance from Ford to be in the orbit of 
bishops and abbots other than those near 
Baldwin: “....in vestra regione... .in 
his nostris partibus . . . . ab ipsis episcopis 
et abbatibus nostris..... ” The period 
when he wrote is determined from the 
careers of Baldwin and William, for he 
addresses the one as abbot of Ford and 
refers to the other as formerly abbot of 
was pointed out by Dr. Levison (p. 163). Father Tal- 
bot has suggested that the Roger of this letter may be 
the same Roger who became subprior after Baldwin 
had become bishop of Worcester in 1180 and that he is 
possibly the Roger who became abbot of Ford in 1214 


(‘The verses of Roger of Ford on Our Lady,"’ Collec- 
tanea ord. cisterciensium reformatorum, VI [1939], 45). 





2 On Baldwin see D. Knowles, The monastic order 
in England (Cambridge, 1940), p. 317. 


21 Probably it was through Baldwin that Roger 
knew the bishop, for Bartholomew had been Baldwin's 
teacher and had made him an archdeacon before Bald- 
win became a monk, and the two men dedicated works 


to each other. 
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Savigny. Baldwin was still archdeacon of 
Worcester on September 29, 1169, but 
soon became a monk at Ford and, before 
May, 1175, its abbot. In 1180 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Worcester. William 
gave up the abbacy of Savigny from 1164 
until 1176 or 1178 to be a simple monk; he 
resumed it for a time before his election to 
Citeaux, where he was already abbot in 
1179.” Since Roger does not link him with 
Citeaux, we may date the letter before 
1176 (or 1178), when William resumed 
the abbacy of Savigny, and after what- 
ever year between 1169 and 1175 (still 
unknown) saw Baldwin’s election to the 
abbacy of Ford. Roger’s reference to the 
probable happiness of his brethren under 
Baldwin’s rule (“dilecti socii mei, vestro 
ni fallor exhilarati regimine’’), as well as 
the designation “nunc patri et domino” 
contrasted with “quondam magister,”’ 
suggest that the book was actually sent to 
celebrate Baldwin’s election to the ab- 
bacy. It seems probable that Roger wrote 
from Savigny itself while William was 
one of the monks there. 

Although there are three copies of 
Roger’s redaction in English scripts of the 
end of the twelfth century, we do not 
know the whereabouts of Roger’s own 
manuscript. It would be easy to identify, 
for, as the reader will have noticed, Roger 
says in his letter that he left a space, 
when copying, for the insertion of a table 
of chapter headings, which William told 
him had been omitted from his exemplar. 
Roger appended to his redaction some 
verses of his own on the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, preceded by another letter ex- 
plaining that these verses were a fuller 
version of the latter part of a poem which 
he had sent earlier to Baldwin by Brother 
Symund, but which he feared might not 
have reached the abbot. 


22 See the references cited by Levison (pp. 161-62 
in the notes). On Baldwin cf. also A. Morey, Bartholo- 
mew of Exeter (Cambridge, 1937), p. 121, and Knowles | 
p. 317. 
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It is Roger’s redaction which is pre- 
served in all the five manuscripts of Eliza- 
beth’s works at present known in England, 
although one of them is written in a 
Continental script. A sixth copy of this 
text is (or was, before the present war) ex- 
tant in Paris, but it is written in an Eng- 
lish hand and formerly belonged to Sir 
Kenelm Digby, who gave it to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.** The details in the follow- 
ing list of these six manuscripts refer only 
to the folios on which Roger’s work is 
found. The superscript letters accompany- 
ing folio numbers indicate pages written 
in long lines if they are lower case, in 
double columns if they are upper case. 
An appendix to this article shows with 
what other texts the work is copied and 
gives other supplementary information 
based on personal examination of the 
manuscripts. 

D = Durham, Chapter Library, MS B.IV. 
398, fols. 95C-122*P, saec. XIV med., Eng- 
lish charter-type bookhand*4 

J = Oxford, St. John’s College, MS 149, fols. 
114*-1764, saec. XII ex., northern English 
script? 

L = London, British Museum, Add. MS 
15723, fols. 1*-64*, saec. XII/XIII, Conti- 
nental, probably Rhenish, script?® 

O = Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodl. 83 
[2287], fols. 15-93%, saec. XII ex., English 


script?’ 
23 See below, p. 220, and especially n. 54. 
“TT. Rud, Codicum manuscriptorum ecclesiae 


cathedralis Dunelmensis catalogus classicus (Durham, 
1825), p. 245 (in connection with the dating in this 
catalogue: ‘‘so many hundred years ago,"’ it is to be re- 
membered that Rud died in 1732); cf. E. [Bernard], 
Catalogi librorum MSS Angliae et Hiberniae, II, Part I 
(Oxford, 1697), 8, No. 277.212, where “‘S. Elizabethae 
Legendae p. 96’’ is the cryptic description. Roger’s 
material is divided into four numbered books, and the 
chapters have detailed rubrics. The folio here called 
122* is an originally unnumbered leaf between fols. 
122 and 123, to which was later given a duplicate 123. 

2% H. O. Coxe, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum 
qui in collegiis aulisque Oxoniensibus hodie adservantur’ 
II (Oxford, 1852), 45—46. 

26 Catalogue of additions to the manuscripts in the 
British Museum in the years 1846—7 (London, 1864), p. 
16 

27F, Madan and H. H. E. Craster, A summary 
catalogue of western manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Ozford, II, Part I (Oxford, 1922), 290. 
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U = Paris, Bibliothéque de |’Université, MS 
790, fols. 585-105", a.p. 1373/4, English 
charter-type bookhand*® 


W = Winchester, Cathedral Library, MS 
XIII, fols. 24~49P, saec. XII ex., probably 
English (or northern French?) Gothic 
script?? 


It was stated above (p. 210) that Rog- 
er’s redaction was based on a, with some 
elements of later recensions.*° In the first 
place, it contains only the first book of 
a’s two (these two became the first one of 
three books of Visions in A) and breaks 
off in the middle of chapter 25 to offer 
immediately the Easter prophecy which 
is found at the end of a’s Book ii. Roger 
follows a in including a sentence which is 
lacking from A ini. 14. On the other hand, 
he gives a whole chapter which is not 
found in either of the earlier Continental 
forms (a, f) but is found in A. To make 
clear precisely what passages Roger’s 
redaction contains and in what order they 
occur, an analysis is given here of the 
contents of Roger’s work. This cannot be 
obtained from Roth’s apparatus, since he 
was not able to include variants from the 
redaction that circulated in England. The 
Continental copy (L) and the two later 
English ones (DU) omit Roger’s prefatory 
letters and his verses on the Virgin Mary, 
save that the scribe of U, who was ap- 
parently working from a complete copy, 
inadvertently transcribed the second let- 
ter, introducing the verses, before he 
realized that he had come to the end of 

28 Catalogue général ... : Université de Paris et Uni- 
versités des départements (Paris, 1918), pp. 197-99. 


29 Bernard, CMA (as cited in n. 24 above), II, Part 
I, 30, Nos. 1328.8-1331.11; H. Schenkl, Bibliotheca 
patrum latinorum britannica, No. 3801 ( =Sitzungsbe- 
richte der philes.-hist. Cl. d. kais. Akad. ..., CXXXI, 
Abh. X [Vienna, 1894], 50); W. Holtzmann, Papstur- 
kunden in England (Berlin, 1935), II, 41 ( = Abhand- 
lungen d. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, Philol.- 
hist. Kl., 3. Folge, Nr. 14); Professor Holtzmann 
prints briefly, on pp. 40-42, G. J. Warner’s unpub- 
lished catalogue of the Winchester Cathedral MSS. 

80 Professor Spiess described in detail the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the earlier form (pp. 269- 
70). 
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the Elizabeth material.* No attempt has 
been made in this table to record textual 
variants, except for one rubric, where a 
variation in wording from the expanded 
form (A) is found to be common to all the 
Roger manuscripts but one—the one 
which is written in a Continental hand 
(L)—whereas the variation in a date is 
more complicated (see n. 35 below). The 
numeration is from Roth’s text; refer- 
ences to printed editions of passages not 
to be found there or in his apparatus are 
given in the notes. 

Roger’s first letter to Baldwin :*? 

Dilecto quondam magistro..... Qui vere 
diligit semper amico quid largiatur .. . . litera 
conscribi iuberet. 

Visiones i. 1-25: 

Fuit in diebus pape Eugenii secundi (U: 
tercii) . . . . introspexi quasi per ostium.** 
Easter prophecy :*4 


Factum est in una dierum mensis Iulii ego 
Elisabeth . . . . scio quod pre timoris magnitu- 
dine subsistere non poteris. 

Liber viarum Dei, chapters 1—19:*5 

Factum est in exordio quinti anni visita- 
tionis mee..... O quam amabilis est pater 


vester ....in secula seculorum. Amen. 

31 It is not clear why Professor Spiess did not group 
L with J and O in his classification of MSS (pp. 54, 
296) 

#2 Cf. n. 18 above 

33 This breaks off halfway through chap. 25 of the 
A recension. 

34 Suppressed in A. Printed by Le Févre d’Etaples 
(cf. n. 5 above), fol. 129°; and in Migne, Patr. Lat., 
CXCV, 163, where it is v. 84 of the Vita. 


35 In the long rubric to this work, three separate 
words varying from A are common to DJOUW. L, the 
Continental copy of Roger's redaction, agrees with A 
in this rubric, except for the omission of one word. The 
relation between the MSS is more complicated in the 
variant reading for the date 1156, which closes the 
rubric in A. Both D (late, northern English) and L 
(early, Rhenish) agree with A. The variant 1157 is 
found in O and W (early, English) and in U (late, 
English); it was also originally written in J (early, 
northern English), but ‘‘septimo’’ was there erased and 
not replaced. The Paris MS, B.N. lat. 5279, which 
represents a, justifies the first two variants found in 
the English MSS, but agrees with A in the third place 
and in the date. 
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Adiuratio:** 
Hec est adiuratio conscriptoris sermonum 
istorum. Adiuro per dominum .. . . codici suo 
ascribat. 

Visiones ii. 31-32 (Visio de resurrectione 
Virginis) : 

In anno quo mihi per angelum .. . . usque 
ad dominice annuntiationis sollempnitatem. 


Liber viarum Dei, chapter 20 (Protesta- 
tio angeli de libro viarum Dei): 

Cum essent pene consummati sermones libri 
huius . . . . ceteris omnibus dico. 


Revelationes de sacro exercitu virginum 
Coloniensium, chapters 1-21: 

Vobis qui pios affectus .... humilitatem 
parvulorum, benigno et misericordi domino 
sit honor, etc. Amen. 


Interpolation :3” 

Post hee transactis diebus non paucis, quo- 
dam tempore cum essem orans in medio soro- 
rum, aperuit dominus os meum et pronuntiavi 
in impetu spiritus verba hec non ex me, sed ex 
ipso et sancto angelo eius dicens: 


Epistola v: 
Venerabili abbati G.** salutem. ....Am- 
monet vos... . qui trinitate perfecta .... in 


secula seculorum. Amen. 


Interpolation: 

Simili modo posuit Deus verba hec in tem- 
pore alio:** 

Epistola xi: 

Quedam parva scintilla. .... Quam vobis 
prestare dignetur qui nunc est .... non erit 
finis. 


36 Suppressed in A. Found in F (Merseburg, Dom- 
bibliothek, MS Pergam. 4°.96, saec. XII /XIII): see 
Roth, Die Visionen (1884), introd., p. xxxvii, and An- 
merk., p. xiv. 


37 MS A has twenty-two chapters in the work on 
the Virgins of Cologne; CF agree with Roger’s redac- 
tion in closing after chap. 21 and in interpolating this 
sentence to introduce the letters following: Roth, 
Anm., p. xvi (=n. 9 to p. 135). C = Vienna, Palat. 
488 (olim Hist. eccl. 100), saec. XIII (Roth, introd., 
pp. xxix —xxx); F = Merseburg 4°.96 (see n. 36 above). 


38 Gerlach von Deuz. 


39 Similar interpolation in CF (Roth, Anm., p. 
xvii = n. 18 to p. 141). 
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Epistola vi: 
Domino G. venerabili abbati ecclesie Dei. 
... Consolamini... . facient adversus eos. 


Visio Egberti:*° 

Die festo sancte Marie Magdalene... . ego 
Egbertus stabam ... . de exitu sancte Ursule 
regine. 

Roger’s second letter to Baldwin: 

Metrum quod vobis per Simundum fratrem 


meum transmisi.... prelatione fruerer et 
presentia. 


Roger’s poem on the Virgin Mary:“ 


Orbis opes pereant tinea putredine labe ... . 
Carmine commemoret voce iubente patris. 


We have Roger’s testimony to the 
esteem in which Elizabeth’s writings were 
held in the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, while the dates and provenience of 
manuscripts attest their spread and con- 
tinuance in succeeding centuries. This in- 
ference from the manuscripts receives 
support from two other kinds of evidence 
—one of the thirteenth, the other of the 
fourteenth, century. 

In the thirteenth century, Elizabeth’s 
Liber viarum Dei was appointed to be 
read aloud at meals, probably in a Cister- 
cian house near Schénau. A Paris manu- 
script (B.N. nouv. acq. lat. 760), which 
in the fourteenth century was MS A.XVI 
in the Cistercian abbey of St. Mary at 
Himmelrode, in the diocese of Trier, has 
on folio 64* a marginal note in a thirteenth- 
century hand referring to the text of this 
work and saying “Hic legitur ad col- 
lationem.’’#? 

40 Printed by Le Févre d’Etaples (see n. 5 above), 
fol. 143". He entitles it, in his table of contents, Visio 


Echerti de amma rubicundissima and makes it chap. 6 
of Book iv. 

41 Roger’s second letter and his poem were printed 
by Father Talbot (see n. 19 above), pp. 48-54, from 
O (MS Bodl. 83). 

42 This MS contains works by Origen and Augus- 
tine; two letters by Hildegard of Bingen; Elizabeth's 
Liber viarum Dei and Vision of the Assumption; some 
verses; and a letter from Hildegard to Elizabeth 
(MLR, XXXII, 70; not noted by Spiess). The closing 
letter was printed by H. Omont as Part V of ‘‘Notice 
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In the fourteenth century in England, 
Nicholas Trevet** included Elizabeth of 
Schénau in two of his histories. That he 
mentions her at all in his Annals of the 
Angevin Kings,*‘ in which the emphasis is 
on political history and on England, is 
evidence that he considered her impor- 
tant. The entry, under the year 1158 
(4 Hadrian IV), notes only the subject of 
her visions: 


In partibus Saxoniae* sanctimonialis quae- 
dam Elizabetha mirabiles visiones de concep- 
tione, nativitate et assumptione Beatae Vir- 
ginis vidit, et de gloria undecim millium vir- 
ginum [ed. Hog, p. 45]. 


In his Anglo-Norman Cronicles, written 
for the royal nun, Princess Mary of Wood- 
stock, sister of Edward II, which he 
finished a generation later than his An- 
nales, Trevet goes into more detail: he 
refers to Elizabeth’s writings, remarks 
that the papal court would not accept 
them, and takes particular interest (or 
assumes that his patron will) in the resur- 


... de quelques ... manuscrits provenant de Saint- 
Maximin de Tréves’’ in Notices et extraits des manu- 
scrits dela Bibliothéque Nationale ..., XX XVIII, Part 
I (Paris, 1903), 367—69; the remark about collation is 
printed on p. 368, n. 1. 


43 Trevet was an English Dominican; born in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century, he lived probably 
until after the death of Pope John X XII in 1334. The 
latest published studies on him are: F. Ehrle, ‘‘Niko- 
laus Trivet, sein Leben, seine Quolibet und Quaes- 
tiones ordinariae,’’ Festgabe Clemens Baeumker (‘‘Bei- 
trige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelal- 
ters,’’ Supplementband II [Miinster i/W, 1923]), pp. 
1-63; E. Franceschini, Studi e note di filologia latina 
medievale (Milan, 1938), pp. 19 ff. (‘‘Pubblicazioni 
della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore,”’ Ser. IV, 
“Scienze filologiche,’’ Vol. X XX); review of the latter 
in Medium aevum, X (1941), 161-68, by the present 
writer, who hopes to publish soon a fuller study of 
Trevet’s life and of the manuscripts of his works. 


44 Most recent edition: T. Hog, F. Nicholai Triveti, 
de ordine fratrum praedicatorum, Annales sex regum 
Angliae .... (London: English Historical Society, 
1845). Mrs. G. R. Galbraith has a new edition in 
preparation. 


45 Father Oliger supports my conclusion that it is 
Elizabeth of Schénau who is meant here. He writes: 
“She is the classic visionary for Assumptio B. V. M. 
and the Eleven Thousand Martyrs."’ In the Middle 
Ages Saxony extended to the Rhine. Schénau lies be- 
tween Trier and Cologne. 
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rection of the body of the Virgin. The 
very wording which begins his paragraph 
suggests that he had a copy of the Latin 
text of Elizabeth’s writings before him: 


En le temps cist Eugenie, en l’evesché de 
Trevers, en un abbeie q’est appelé Sconauge, 
estoit famous une nonayne Elizabeth, ge vivoit 
en grande seinteté et veoit plusours avisiouns 
en quels lui estoient moustrez multz des mer- 
veilles qe d’autres morteus n’estoient conues, 
de queles ele escript un livre. Mes la court de 
Rome ne le voleit autorizer ne confermer. En- 
tre autres choses disoit ele qe par revelacion 
lui fu moustré ge le corps Nostre Dame fu pris 
en ciel le qarantisme jour aprés ge Dieux avoit 
pris a lui sa alme [Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Rawl. 
MS B.178 (11545), fol. 53°). 


With this compare 
Elizabeth’s Visions: 

Fuit in diebus Eugenii pape in Treverensi 
episcopatu, in cenobio cui nomen Sconaugia, 
sub regimine Hildelini abbatis, adolescentula 
quedam monastice professionis nomine Elisa- 
beth. .... [Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Bodl. MS 83 
(2287), fol. 2°; cf. ed. Roth, p. 1]; 


the beginning of 


and, in the Vision of the Assumption, the 
words of the angel: 

Ostensum est tibi in hac visione, quomodo 
tam carne, quam spiritu, domina nostra in 
celum assumpta est..... Quoniam in eo die, 
quo nune celebratur assumptio eius, de vita 
hac migraverit, quadragesimo autem die post 
illum, hoe est nono kal. Octobris resurrexerit 
fed. Roth, p. 54]. 


Elizabeth’s visions and opinions ap- 
pear to have made a distinct impression 
not only in her lifetime but also at several 
subsequent periods—and not only in her 
country but also throughout Europe and 
even in Iceland. In manuscript and in 
print, in Latin and in several vernaculars, 
they held a place at least until the seven- 
teenth century.‘? Interest in Elizabeth 


«© This paragraph is found in the chapter begin- 
ning a.p. 1137, under the papacy of Eugene III (1145— 
53). Cf. n. 7 above. 

‘7 Roth devoted a chapter to the printed editions 
of her works (introd., pp. xlvii—lix). Among them is an 
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reawakened in the nineteenth century 
when J.-A. Duley translated a selection 
of her Visions into French in 18644 and 
Roth brought out his study twenty years 
later. Although Elizabeth was not canon- 
ized, she is often called “sancta” in ru- 
brics, and her name was received into the 
Roman Martyrology in the sixteenth 
century. A collection of her writings was 
very early transmitted to England by 
Cistercians. Probably the same order was 
also responsible for its diffusion there: 
indeed, some of the surviving manuscripts 
of Roger’s redaction are clearly Cistercian 
products. Her Liber viarum Dei was read 
aloud at conventual meals, and her works 
found a place in volumes which contain 
writings of men famous in the Benedictine 
and Cistercian orders.‘® The widespread 
Cistercian interest in these writings of a 
Benedictine abbess of the Rhineland may 
have arisen from her friendship and cor- 


Italian translation which he cited (p. lv), from Fabri- 
cius and Marx, as an octavo published at Venice in 
1589. I have not been able to see this edition, but more 
detailed information is available in a study published 
at Rome in 1895: S. Bongi (Annali di Gabriel Giolito 
de’ Ferrari, II, 162, 396, 426-28) describes a 1588 edi- 
tion in 4° (some copies dated 1589) of the Liber viarum 
Dei in Italian, published by Giolito’s sons at Venice. 
The translation is by Antonio Ballardini and, to- 
gether with his version of the Revelations and Visions 
of Bl. Matilda, was added in that year to a new edition 
of Lanspergius’ Latin Life of St. Gertrude, translated 
into Italian by Vincenzo Buondi, which had been first 
published by Gabriel Giolito in 1562 and again by his 
sons in 1585. Since the Italian title-page calls the 
work by Elizabeth “‘il terzo libro delle maravigliose 
visioni,’’ it seems likely that Ballardini translated 
from Le Févre's edition (see n. 5 above), unless he had 
access to an actual MS of the older recension (see p. 
211 above). In Le Févre's edition, Mechtildis virginis 
Libri quinque follow the six books of Elizabeth. Bongi 
says the Italian version of the Liber viarum Dei was 
reprinted by other typographers, either alone or with 
Buondi's version of the Life of St. Gertrude. He does 
not name the other printers, but an edition in 4° by 
Niccold Masserini at Venice in 1606 is mentioned by 
G. M. Mazzuchelli in Gli scrittori d'Italia, II, Part I 
(Brescia, 1758), 175; and by N. F. Haym in Biblio- 
theca italiana, IV (Milan, 1803), 245, No. 5 (where 
the name is spelled ‘‘Misserini’’). Mazzuchelli, like 
Fabricius, describes a 1589 edition ‘“‘in 8°,’’ but he 
adds the name of the Gioliti. 


48 Published anonymously in the Bibliothéque 
ascétique et mystique, at Tournai. 


49 For some examples, see appendix below. 
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respondence with her neighbor Hildegard, 
abbess of Bingen, to whom the Cistercian 
abbot, Bernard of Clairvaux, had written. 
Elizabeth has even been claimed as a 
Cistercian by some writers. Did her work 
influence other mystics, men or women? 
Or is it merely one of numerous manifes- 
tations of a general movement? Was the 
long history of feminine mysticism chiefly 
responsible for the prolonged and exten- 
sive dissemination of her writings? What 
prompted a Dominican chronicler’s in- 
terest in her in fourteenth-century Eng- 
land? These and other questions we may 
hope to find answered as more material is 
edited and more studies can be made in 
this field. Although it is too soon to ap- 
praise Elizabeth’s importance accurately, 
studies in manuscript tradition bring to 
light details which contribute to our un- 
derstanding of her role. 


APPENDIX 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON THREE 
ROGER MANUSCRIPTS 

Three of the Roger manuscripts—JLO— 
were described, in more detail than in the cata- 
logues of manuscripts, in MLR, XXXII, 62- 
66. Two others, DU, were listed there (pp. 68, 
70) from catalogue information. For knowledge 
of the sixth, W, I am indebted to Miss H. E. 
Allen. Thanks are also due to the Dean and 
Chapter and to the Librarian of Durham and 
of Winchester, as well as to the Keeper of 
Manuscripts of the British Museum, for allow- 
ing the two cathedral manuscripts to be de- 
posited conveniently for my study. 


D = Durham, Chapter Library, MS B.IV.39® 

Three flyleaves bound in at the front of this 
manuscript appear to belong to MS B.IV.32, 
for they contain early tables of contents corre- 
sponding to the contents of that manuscript. 
Folios 5*-94%, in an English hand of the early 
thirteenth century, contain works concerning 
$8. Oswald and Wulstan.*° Folio 954~°, in the 


50 Rud, Cat., p. 244 (see above, n. 24); T. D. Hardy, 
Descriptive catalogue...., I (London, 1862), 613; 


II (1865), 72-73. 
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same fourteenth-century hand as Roger’s re- 
daction, contains a fragment of the end of the 
Life of Elizabeth of Spalbeck (a Cistercian nun 
in the Abbey of Erkenrode, near Liége, who 
died in 1266)" by Philip of Clairvaux.*? The 
compiler of this part of the manuscript con- 
fused this Elizabeth with the abbess of Sché- 
nau and rubricked the next article: “‘Prologus 
Antereni in visiones eiusdem beate Elizabeth 
virginis.”” Anterenus appears to be a fictitious 
name, and the “‘prologus” is the usual opening 
to Roger’s redaction: “Fuit in diebus pape 
Eugenii secundi. ... .”’ Folios 1234-128, in a 
Gothic bookhand of about the same period as 
the preceding script, contain what is apparent- 
ly an abridgement of Usuard’s Martyrology, 
with some English additions. 


U = Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Université, MS 
790 


This manuscript is dated, by the original 
scribe, but in paler ink, on folio 120: 


Iste liber perscriptus fuit ante diem Purifica- 
cionis beate Marie Virginis anno Domini mille- 
simo cce™ lxxiij° a fratre Ricardo de Hartford 


51 Acta sanctorum, October, VIII, 384°); BHL, I, 
372; Allen in The book of Margery Kempe, I, Ix. 


52 The complete work may be found in: Basle, 
Univ. Libr. MS A.XI.60, fols. 6 ff.; Brussels, Bibl. 
Roy. MS 2864-71, fols. 945-109; Cambridge, Jesus 
Coll., MS 24 (Q.B.7), fols. 131°-136" (not identified 
by M. R. James, who quotes simply the title in the 
MS: Item legenda de sancta Elizabeth, in his Descrip- 
tive cat. of the MSS... . of Jesus College... . (Lon- 
don, 1895], pp. 28-29); Liége, Univ. Libr. MS 220, 
saec. XV. The work was printed from the Brussels 
MS by the Société des Bollandistes in Cat. codd. 
bibl. reg. Bruzx., Part I, Vol. I (Brussels, 
1886), pp. 362-78 (originally published as an ap- 
pendix to Analecta Boll., Vol. IV [1885]). An English 
version of this Life found in Bodl. MS Douce 114, 
fols. 1-12, was published by C. Horstmann in Anglia, 
VIII (1885), 107-18. 

The fragment in D begins: *‘ /passiones ac si ipsam 
vidisset pluries in angustia tormentorum....’’ and 
ends, like the printed text, ‘‘.... necessitas neces- 
sarie claudit stilum,’’ without colophon. 


hagiogr. 


58 Migne, Patr. Lat., CX XIII, 601—CXXIV, 860. 
A similar abridgement is found in Cambridge, Jesus 
Coll., MS 24 (Q.B.7), fols. 125-130, immediately pre- 
ceding the complete Life of Elizabeth of Spalbeck 
cited above. The Jesus Coll. MS is probably of Dur- 
ham provenience. Both it and D have the names of 
SS. Cuthbert and Oswald in red in the Martyrology. 
Mr. F. Wormald of the British Museum kindly com- 
municated information about the Martyrology in the 
two MSS. 
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monacho de Whalleye quem librum fecit scribi 
dominus Thomas de Mapeltofi sacerdos Deo de- 


votissimus. 


The front leaves contain marks of ownership 
and classification, some in the hand of “‘Kenel- 
me [sic] Digby,” including this note of gift: 
“Hic est liber publicae Bibliothecae Aacdemiae 
Oxoniensis,” with the monogram KD, and the 
shelf-mark t: 11, 63.54 With one exception, the 
works which precede and follow the Elizabeth 
material are by Benedictines and Cistercians. 
Those which precede include treatises on re- 
cluses by Ailred of Rievaulx and Peter of Clu- 
ny, meditations and exhortations by Anselin 
of Canterbury, Bernard of Clairvaux, and the 
heresiarch Berengarius. Roger’s redaction is 
followed by sermons preached in 1373 by the 
Cistercian, William Remington (Rimston, or of 
Rymyngton), chancellor of Oxford. 


‘¢ The volume had various owners (whose names 
appear near the end) before Thomas Allen, among 
whose books it was listed in 1622 as No. 8 (G.j =W.] 
D. Macray, Catalogi codd. mss. bibl. Bodl., Vol. IX 
{Oxford, 1883], col. 251). Brian Twyne had seen the 
volume in Allen's library as early as 1608 (J. McNulty, 
“William of Rymyngton "* Journal of the York- 
shire Archaeological Society, XXX, Part 119 [1931], 
234-35). It was evidently one of the volumes be- 
queathed to Digby by Allen, his college tutor, in 1632 
and was included in the gift of books made to the uni- 
versity by Digby, on Laud’s persuasion, in 1634 (Ma- 
dan and Craster, Summary catalogue, II, Part I [(Ox- 
ford, 1922], 69). Anthony 4 Wood and Thomas Tan- 
ner testify to its being among the Digby MSS at 
Oxford in the seventeenth and earlier eighteenth cen- 
turies (McNulty, pp. 234-35). At the end of the nine- 
teenth, Miss Bateson pointed out (in DNB, s.v. ‘‘Rim- 
ston'’) that the MS was no longer in the Digby col- 
lection. McNulty mentions that Digby's library was 
in France for safekeeping during the Civil War and 
that part of it was subsequently sold. L. Delisle re- 
ported (Bulletin du Bibliophile (Paris, 1892], p. 476; 
Library, V (London, 1893], 15) that Digby's collection 
in England was burned during the Civil War and that 
he started a new one in France, from which some MSS, 
identified as his, eventually reached the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and the Sorbonne. Possibly some of his col- 
lection in England escaped to join, or to form the nu- 
cleus of, the collection in France. Univ. MS 790, at all 
events, was recorded as being in England after the 
Restoration, whether or not it left there during the 
Civil Wars. Neither Delisle nor McNulty has any ex- 
planation as to how several volumes inscribed by 
Digby for Oxford found their way into Paris libraries. 
Miss H. E. Allen, who kindly lent me a copy of Father 
MeNulty’s article, briefly cites the history of MS 790 
in her Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle .... (Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. of America, ‘‘Monograph Series,’’ Vol. 
III (New York and London, 1927]), p. 348, n. 1. 


55 On 


Remington and these sermons see Father 


MecNulty's paper. 





Ruts J. 





DEAN 





W = Winchester, Cathedral Library, MS XIII 

This manuscript contains writing by three 
hands of the end of the twelfth century; the 
third, which begins on folio 55°, may be slight- 
ly later. In all three the style of the script is a 
clear Gothic, resembling that of J, but more 
careful. It is probably English but is such as 
may be found at this period on both sides of the 
Channel. The front flyleaf (fol. 1*) contains a 
fourteenth-century table of contents: 

Liber viarum Dei et Revelationum Elizabeth 

Versus de Domina® 

Vita sancti Edwardi Regis et Confessoris 

Vita sancti Thome Cantuar. archiepiscopi 


Beneath this table the following disillusioned 
verses are copied by the same scribe in a small- 
er hand: 
Cum dives loquitur, quamvis sit inops racionis, 
Protinus auditur, laudatur ut os Salomonis. 
Cum pauper loquitur, quamvis racione serenus, 
Non exauditur, quia vilis habetur egenus. 


The first title in the table is copied from the 
rubric on folio 45° and is an example of how 
confusion has arisen between the Visions of 
Elisabeth of Schénau (here in Roger’s redac- 
tion) and the other work, edited by Father 
Oliger as Revelationes, discussed above (p. 
211). The Life of Edward the Confessor is 
Ailred’s and occupies, with prologue and dedi- 
catory letter, folios 504-80°.57 John of Salis- 
bury’s Life of St. Thomas fills folios 824- 
89.58 In the intervening columns is a short 
eulogy of St. Edward’s life, beginning 

Principante ac propugnante piissimo rege 
Aedwardo cum nutu divino gens Anglorum ex- 
CuSSO ...., 


and ending 
.... favore prosequebantur unanimi, 


which seems to be unpublished.*® 
Mount Hotyoke CoLueGE 


56 A blank was originally left for the second title, 
which was supplied in blacker ink, perhaps by the 
same hand (but the writing is less steady than in the 
other titles); as this item lacks arubric in the MS, the 
fourteenth-century scribe was perhaps uncertain, at 
first, what to call it. 

57 Migne, Patr. Lat., CXCV, 737-90. This work is 
also transcribed in J, fols. 4*—-59». 

58 Tbid., CXC, 195-208. 

59 Thanks are due to Father P. Grosjean, S.J., of the 
Société des Bollandistes, for his kind efforts to identify 
this piece for me. 
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REX VERSUS SMOLLETT: MORE DATA ON THE 
SMOLLETT-KNOWLES LIBEL CASE 


LEWIS M. KNAPP 


MONG the recent publications on 
Smollett is Professor Alice Park- 
er’s careful study of his views on 

the law,! which presents an excellent syn- 
thesis of Smollett’s experiences with and 
attitudes toward legal machinery and 
lawyers. Of all the novelist’s encounters 
with the courts, his trial for libeling Ad- 
miral Charles Knowles was obviously 
the most prolonged and dramatic. Not 
only did it result, of course, in a heavy 
fine and imprisonment, but it brought 
him widespread publicity as a daring and 
dangerous libeler. It must have left him 
somewhat wiser and sadder, although, as 
Professor Parker concludes, it seems not 
to have seriously depressed him.? As a 
supplement to Professor Parker’s sum- 
mary of this significant trial I am pre- 
senting additional evidence’ consisting 
chiefly of affidavits of the King’s Bench, 
Crown side, preserved in the Public 
Record Office; the annotations in a 
unique copy of the Critical review, No. 
XXVIII (the issue for May, 1758), which 
contained Smollett’s libel;* and the text 
XXXIX 


1“*Tobias Smollett and the law,’’ SP, 


(1942), 545-58. 

2 Tbid., p. 554. 

3In the summer of 1937 I worked at the Public 
Record Office, London, on two cases, both growing 
out of Smollett’s libel against Knowles: (1) Knowles’s 
prosecution of Archibald Hamilton, printer of the 
Critical and (2) Knowles’s prosecution of 
Smollett. The legal evidence in these two cases is ex- 
tremely complicated and scattered. I had photostats 
made and took notes on certain Affidavits, Indict- 
ments, Notice of Trial Books, Commitment Books, 
Controlment Rolls, and Appearance Books. My 
findings corroborate those of Professor Parker wher- 
ever they are derived from identical sources. 


review, 


4 This is the only copy of a separate number of the 
Critical review that I have ever seen. It has the con- 
ventional blue wrappers. On the front cover is printed 
the date, June 1, 1758; the number of the issue; the 
expanded title of the magazine; and the table of con- 
tents. I have a photostat of the cover and of:all the 
annotations referred to later. 


{[MopeRN PHILoLocy, May, 1944] 
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of Smollett’s hitherto lost address or ap- 
peal to Lord Mansfield, made toward the 
end of the trial. 

As some of this material deals with 
Knowles’s prosecution of Archibald Hamil- 
ton, the printer and publisher of the Criti- 
cal review, I will consider that case first. 
Smollett’s libel appeared about June 1, 
1758, in the May issue printed “for A. 
Hamilton in Chancery-lane.’”® The Ad- 
miral lost little time in initiating legal 
action, for his lawyer, John Chapone of 
Clements Inn, sent his clerk, Samuel 
Gawler, to Hamilton’s, June 26, 1758, as 
is shown by Gawler’s notation in the 
P.R.O. copy of the Critical review: 

26 June 1758 This Critical Review was 
bought by me of M: Hamilton who said he 
sold them, but delivered me by his Servant 
Maid in his presence the money left on the 
Table and only he in the room, and tendered 
to him by me. the Servant Girl after she gave 
it me went out of the room before I paid the 
money—the Girl seem’d about the Age of 16 
or 18[.] 

S GS 
The next step, of course, was the prepa- 
ration of an indictment charging Hamil- 
ton with libel. This document,’ signed 
by James Burrow, the king’s coroner and 
attorney, served notice that Burrow 
would appear in court ‘‘Tuesday next 
after the Octave of Saint Hilary,” i.e., 
late in January, 1759. Hamilton’s trial, 
however, took place June 2, 1759, this 
date being confirmed both by an affidavit 
by John Chapone and by revealing legal 

5 Quoted from the wrapper of the copy in P.R.O., 
K.B. 1/14 Affidavits, Trinity Term, 32—33 George II. 

6 Notation in manuscript on p. 361 of the P.R.O. 
copy of the Critical review (May, 1758). 


71 have a photostat of this from P.R.O., K.B. 10/ 
33, Hilary Term, 32 George II. 
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notations in the P.R.O. copy of the Criti- 
cal review. Chapone’s statement ran in 
part as follows: 
In THE Kines BENCH 

John Chapone of Clements Inn.... 
maketh Oath that by leave of this honourable 
Court an Information was filed in Hilary 
Term last at the suit of the King against 
Archibald Hamilton printer upon the prosecu- 
tion of Admiral Charles Knowles for the Of- 
fense of printing and publishing a certain Book 
or pamphlet hereunto annexed Intitled.... 
The Critical Review ....in which said Book 
or Pamphlet is contained ....a certain 
libellous paragraph of and concerning the said 
Admiral Charles Knowles. .... And this De- 
ponent further saith that the s? Defendant 
Archibald Hamilton having pleaded Not 
Guilty the said Information came on to be 
tryed before the Right Honble Lord Mans- 
field at the sittings in London on the second 
day of June instant when the Jury being 
Sworn and the Councel [sic] for the prosecutor 
having opened the Information an Offer was 
made by the Councel for the prosecutor and 
accepted by the Councel for the Defendant 
that in Case the said Defendant would give 
up or discover the Author of the above 
said paragraph ....the said Defendant.... 
should be acquitted .... Whereupon one M'* 
Tobias Smollet appeared in open Court and 
did acknowledge himself to be the Author and 
publisher in London of the whole Article... . 
in which said Article or paragraphs is con- 
tained the scandalous or libellous matter 
above mentioned And this Deponent saith 
that thereupon the said Defendant Archibald 
Hamilton was accordingly acquitted by the 
Jury. 

JoHN CHAPONE 

Sworn in Lincolns Inn Fields 
the 19th day of June 1759 


before me 
G. Denison. 


Corroborating the above and adding 
to our knowledge of Smollett’s presence 


8 P.R.O., K.B. 1/14 Affidavits, Trinity Term, 32 
& 33 George II. Chapone’s affidavit I found pinned 
on the Critical review. 





Lewis M. Knapp 


in the court is the following statement, 
signed by F. B., i.e., Francis Barlow, one 
of Chapone’s clerks, and written on the 
inside of the back blue wrapper of the 
Critical review: 


Mem:4™ 2? June 1759: at Guildhall*—D« 
Smollett in open Court confessed & acknowl- 
edged himself to be the Author of the whole 
Article in pages 438 and 439 in this Pamphlet 
beginning with Art. 22. and ending with the 
words—“marked by figures. [quotation marks 
omitted] which are scored in the Margin & he 
wrote his name in the Margin in my pres- 
ence[.] And also acknowledged that he de- 
livered it to be printed—and—in London{.] 
he at first said he was not but that Hamilton 
was the publisher but afterwards admitted 
that he gave it or caused it to be published— 

F. B# 24 June. 
1759.19 
Barlow’s statement is true: Smollett did 
write his signature (the usual ‘Ts Smol- 
lett”’) in the margins of pages 438 and 439, 
precisely in the middle of each margin. 
His script, running parallel with the un- 
cut edges, is a bit unsteady, and he neg- 
lected to cross the ?’s in his signature on 
page 439 and to place a dot under the 
elevated s on page 438. Further informa- 
tion on Smollett’s feelings and activity in 
court must wait until I present his appeal 
to Lord Mansfield. Smollett may have 
appeared in court again in its Trinity 
Term, 1759." 

* Assuming that Barlow's notes were written in 
court, then it follows that Smollett appeared at Guild- 
hall, where Lord Mansfield occasionally sat in the 
Lord Mayor's court office. For a picture of Guildhall 
at this era and Lord Mansfield’s practice of holding 
court there, see London and its environs described 
(6 vols.; London, 1761), III, 100 ff. 

10 Printed from a photostat (P.R.O., K.B. 1/14, 
Affidavits, Trinity Term, 32-33 George II). 

11 There is an entry in the Appearance Books, 26 
George II, Michaelmas, 1752, to 9 George III, Trinity 


Term, 1769 (see Parker, p. 552). The entry under Trini- 
ty Term, 32-33 George II, 1759 (June-July, 1759) 


reads: ‘‘London lilo p Tobias Smollett .... Smith p 
Burrow”’ [.] This abbreviated entry stands for London 
licentia loquendi pro Tobias Smollett .... Smith pro 


Burrow, which in turn means that one Smith ob- 
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Hamilton having been cleared, 
Knowles then moved to prosecute Smol- 
lett in spite of the latter’s persistent ef- 
forts in 1759 to settle the case out of 
court.” But nothing which John Wilkes 
or his friend, William Fitzherbert, M.P., 
could do had any pacifying effect on the 
Admiral. A long and formidable indict- 
ment against Smollett, signed by James 
Burrow and filed in Trinity Term, 32-33 
George II, served notice that the latter 
would present it in court “Wednesday 
next after Fifteen days from the day of 
The Holy Trinity in this same term’ 
(ca. June 19, 1759). On June 19, 1759, 
John Chapone, Knowles’s lawyer, signed 
his affidavit, from which I have already 
cited material relating to the acquitting 
of Hamilton because of Smollett’s ac- 
knowledgment of the libel. The main pur- 
pose, however, of this affidavit, pinned to 
the Critical review, was to assert that 
Smollett’s article ‘was written and pub- 
lished with an intent to asperse and de- 
fame the Character and Conduct of the 
said Charles -Knowles.’"* Other legal 
moves followed during the month of June, 
1759. The following rule of the court is 
pertinent: 


Tuesday next after the Octave of the Holy 
Trinity in the Thirty Second Year of King 
George the Second 


tained permission for speaking before Burrow on 
behalf of Smollett. If I interpret this correctly, 
Smollett would not necessarily have had to appear in 
person. There is a similar entry involving Hamilton 
under Hilary Term, 32 George II (January—February, 
1759), and another entry for Smollett under Michael- 
mas Term, 33 George II (November, 1759): ‘‘London 
po se p Tobias Smollett M.D. Smith p. Burrow,”’ i.e., 
Smith posuit se [presented himself] before Burrow on 
behalf of Smollett. The above entries are in the 
P.R.O., K.B. 15/3. 
12See The letters of Tobias Smollett, 

Edward 8S. Noyes (Cambridge, Mass.: 
University Press, 1926), pp. 57, 58, 61, 62. 


M.D., ed. 
Harvard 


%P.R.O., K.B. 10/33, Trinity Term, 32-33 
George II, No. 53. 
14 Quoted from Chapone’s affidavit (P.R.O., 


K.B. 1/14, Affidavits, Trinity Term, 32-33 George II). 
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London Upon reading the affidavit of 
John Chapone Gentleman and a printed Pam- 
phlett thereto annexed It is ordered that Tues- 
day next be given to Tobias Smollett to show 
cause why an Information should not be Ex- 
hibited against him for certain Misdemean- 
ours in Writing and publishing a Scandalous 
Libel upon Notice of this Rule to be given to 
him in the mean time[.] 


On the Motion of M' Aston 
By the Court#® 


Filed with the above rule is the follow- 
ing affidavit of its delivery to Smollett: 


In THE Kines BENCH 

Samuel Gawler Clerk to M: John Chapone 
of Clements Inn in the County of Middlesex 
maketh Oath that he this Deponent did on 
Thursday the twenty-first of this instant June 
serve Tobias Smollet with the Rule of Court 
hereunto annexed by delivering a true Copy 
thereof to one Alexander Tolloush'®* who was 
then Servant to the said Tobias Smollet (as 
he informed this Deponent) at the Dwelling- 
house of the said Tobias Smollet at Chelsea 
in the said County of Middlesex and by shew- 
ing him the said Alexander Tolloush at the 
same Time the said Original Rule 

Sa:! GAWLER 


Sworn at my Chambers in Serjeants 
Inn this twenty fifth day of June 1759 


Before 
M Foster!’ 


15 P.R.O., K.B. 1/14, Affidavits, Trinity Term, 32- 

33 George II. On the verso of this document is written: 

‘*Rex vs Smollett Rule 21* Served on his Serv* 
Alex’ Tolloush”’ 


16 [t is a pleasure to introduce Alexander Tolloush. 
This worthy person began serving Smollett about 
1750-51, when the latter moved to Chelsea, judging 
from Smollett’s tribute to him in his Travels (Letter I, 
June 23, 1763). There Smollett wrote: ‘“‘I packed up 
my little family in a hired coach, and attended by 
my trusty servant, who had lived with me a dozen of 
years, and now refused to leave me, took the road to 
Dover.’’ Elsewhere in the Travels Smollett divulged 
the fact that Tolloush could not speak French. What 
memoirs Tolloush could have written of Smollett 
and his Sunday dinners at Chelsea for unfortunate 
hacks of the quill! 


17 Printed from the original affidavit (P.R.O., 
K.B. 1/14, Affidavits, Trinity Term, 32-33 George 
II). 
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From the date of the above document 
to the day of Smollett’s trial, November 
24, 1760, some seventeen months elapsed. 
Neither the court records of this period, 
quoted from by Professor Parker'* (not 
all of which I examined), nor a few others 
which I turned up furnish the basis for a 
very complete reconstruction of the nu- 
merous legal operations which must have 
occurred. There is one minor court record, 
which reveals the calling of a jury in Janu- 
ary, 1760, to serve at Smollett’s trial. 
The following is a copy of a condensed 
entry in the Controlment Rolls of 
Michaelmas Term, 33 George II: 

On a Verdict Judgment is signed for our 
Lord the King against the Defendant (upon 
parchment stampt according to the form of the 
statute) of Easter Term in the thirty-third'® 
year of King George the Second London{.] 
Cause to come before our Lord the King at 
Westminster on Wednesday next after the 
octave of Saint Hilary [January, 1760] Twelve 
etc of the Neighbourhood of the parish of 
Saint Dunstan in the West in the ward of Far- 
ringdon without in London by whom ete. and 
who then be not of the kindred of Tobias 
Smollett late of London Doctor of Physic to 
Try upon their Oath if the said Tobias Smol- 
lett be yuilty of certain Trespasses Con- 
tempts and Misdemeanors whereof he is Im- 
peached or not{.] Because as well etc. The 
same Day is given as well to James Burrow 
Esquire who prosecuteth etc. as to the said 
Tobias Smollett. 

Let the Defendant be taken.?° 

The above order for a jury of twelve 
was changed February 6, 1760, to an 
order for a grand jury of twenty-four “at 
the instance of the defendant,” according 
to a document printed by Professor 
Parker,“ an entry which I did not ex- 

18 Pp. 552-53. 


1*My notes read ‘‘thirty-third,’’ an error for 


“thirty-second.”’ 

2 P_R.O., K.B. 29/419 fol. 18, Controlment Rolls, 
Michaelmas Term, 33 George II. 

2. P. 552 and n. 33. 
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amine. It is not clear why Smollett, or his 
lawyers, requested this change or why 
this case warranted it. 

On June 6, 1760, as Professor Parker” 
has indicated, Smollett was summoned to 
appear in person at Westminster Hall, 
the ancient and august setting for the 
long-awaited trial in November, some five 
months later, with Lord Mansfield pre- 
siding. In spite of our lack of information 
as to the identity of Smollett’s lawyers, 
the personnel of the jurors, and the pre- 
cise court procedure employed, it must 
have been among the most dramatic 
trials involving a literary figure in all of 
the eighteenth century. It should be re- 
membered that Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field, Admiral Knowles, and Smollett 
were all Scotsmen, ambitious, pugnacious, 
and distinguished public figures in their 
respective fields. What a drama it was in 
old Westminster Hall if all of that 
doughty trio were present on November 
24, 1760! 

Much more of Smollett’s thoughts and 
feelings on that occasion can be under- 
stood, thanks to the remarkable docu- 
ment obviously addressed to Lord Mans- 
field, and signed by Smollett, which is 
here first printed and which runs as 
follows: 


My Lorp. 

I beg to be indulged with a few Words in 
Justification of some parts of my Conduct 
which I apprehend have been misrepresented 
and misunderstood. This Indulgence I the 
more earnestly intreat as my Silence when last 
I was before your Lordship** may have been 
interpreted into Contumacy or Want of Re- 
spect for the Authority of this Court which I 
ever did and always shall revere with the most 


2 Pp, 


552. 


23 The precise time of this appearance of Smollett 
before Lord Mansfield is not certain. Perhaps it was on 
June 6, 1760, when the sheriff of Middlesex carried 
out his order to bring Smollett to Westminster Hall 
(see Parker, p. 552); or it may have been earlier. 
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profound Veneration & Submission[.] What 


4 might be imputed to me in this respect as a 
g Crime was really my Misfortun[e]. My being 
produced in the Character of a Delinquent 
Wbefore such an awful Tribunal had such an 
7 Effect upon my Spirits that I was really de- 


} prived of the Power of Utterance. 
It has been urged, My Lord, as a Proof of 


Fmy Malignity & Contempt of the Law that 


when the Printer was prosecuted for the Para- 
Ygraph which has been adjudged a Libel and 
the Cause was brought to a Hearing before 
your Lordship I took the advantage of an Ex- 


Fpression dropped by one of M: Knowles’s 
Council and owned myself in open Court 


Author of that offensive Paragraph in De- 
fiance of the Law & in order to involve M‘ 
Knowles in the Expence and Trouble of a fresh 
Prosecution. Thus My Lord Have I been stig- 
matized for a Step which I humbly Conceive 
Your Lordship when my Motives are explained 
will ascribe to a good and honourable Inten- 
tion; I understood that M: Knowles had a 
double Action: An Action against the Author 
as well as the Printer of the Paragraph in 
Question. My Humanity and Friendship were 
interested for the Printer whom I had unwill- 
ingly involved in Trouble and I thought I 
could not in Conscience do too much for his 
Indemnification. Mt Knowles by the Mouth 
of his Council declared that if the Printer 
would give up the Author he would then with- 
draw the Prosecution from him. I had desired 
our Council to embrace this Proposal if it 
should be made. The Proposal was made and 
embraced accordingly[.] and then I was sud- 
denly ordered to appear in Court so contrary 
to my Expectation so much against my Will 
that I was never so surprised and mortified in 
the whole Course of my Life; far from being in 
2 Condition to shew any Contempt for the 
Law or the Prosecutor on that Occasion I was 
lor some Minutes so discomposed that all my 
Faculties were suspended. The Endeavours 
that I used in the Sequel to effect an Accomo- 
ation and the offer I made to pay the Prose- 
tutor’s Costs will convince Your Lordship that 
the Charge of Obstinacy is unjust and that I 
tad no Design to accumulate the Expence of 
M: Knowles—That my subsequent Conduct 
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with respect to this unhappy Affair has been 
unjustly branded with the Epithets—Malic- 
cious & obstinate appears from the Concessions 
I not only offered but actually made to the 
Prosecutor Concessions suggested by his own 
Solicitor* approved and recommended by his 
own Council as well as by his particular Friend 
the late Lord Register of Scotland.” I agreed 
to pay a Considerable Sum of mony [sic] in 
Lieu of his Costs. I wrote a Letter” asking his 
pardon in the Terms dictated by his own 
Friend the Lord Register: The Letter was 
written, signed, sealed and directed in presence 
of his own Solicitor and deposited in the hands 
of D: Baylies®’ to be forwarded to M[r] Knowles 
whenever he should signify his Approbation 
and Desire of terminating the affair[.] 

I shall trouble Your Lordship with nothing 
further on this Occasion than to declare my 
hearty Sorrow for having offended the Laws 
of my Country, my Readiness to make all the 
Atonement in my Power to the injured Party 
by any Concessions that shall be thought just, 
and my perfect Submission to your Lordship’s 


Authority[.] 
T: SMOLLETT?® 


24 Probably John Chapone. 


% The Hon. Alexander Hume Campbell, M.P. 
from Berwickshire, was Lord Register of Scotland 
at the time of his death, July 19, 1760. He died at his 
house in Curzon Street, London. For an obituary notice 
see the London chronicle, July 19-22, 1760. 


2% This is another of the many lost letters of 
Smollett. 

27 Presumably William Baylies, M.D., in 1760 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in Edin- 
burgh. He was also one of the physicians to the King 
of Prussia. According to Robert Watt (Bibliotheca 
Britannica, Vol. I), Baylies died at Berlin, 1787. 
Anecdotes of Baylies are found in Mems. mazims and 
memoirs (London, 1827), pp. 246-47, a book by 
William Wadd, surgeon extraordinary to the king. 
Wadd, who recalled Baylies as a very extraordinary 
character, stated that he had been an apothecary, 
then a physician at Bath, and that he had a magnifi- 
cent house in London. Baylies wrote on the Bath 
waters and on medical controversies at Bath. Smollett 
may have met him there. Possibly he was selected as 
keeper of Smollett’s letter to Knowles chiefly because 
he was a friend of the latter. Baylies does not figure 
in Smollett’s correspondence. 


28 This address to Mansfield is printed from a 
photostat of the original document in P.R.O., K.B. 
1/14, Michaelmas Term, 1 George III. The signature 
is undoubtedly Smollett’s, but there is convincing evi- 
dence that the rest of the script is not in his clearly 
patterned handwriting. Smollett was apparently asked 
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Smollett’s dramatic and revealing ap- 
peal to Mansfield demands editorial com- 
ment. My first suggestion is that it was 
read in court. This is borne out by Smol- 
lett’s phrasing, “I beg to be indulged with 
a few Words,” and “T shall trouble Your 
Lordship with nothing further on this Oc- 
casion.” Clearly enough, then, Smollett 
read this appeal on the day of trial, No- 
vember 24, 1760, probably after the evi- 
dence was in and conviction was an- 
nounced. It seems certain that, foreseeing 
conviction, he had prepared it carefully 
in the hope of mitigating Mansfield’s final 
sentence to be imposed a few days later. 
As a means of accomplishing that end, 
the address was effective, according to 
Blackstone’s report of the case, at the 
conclusion of which we find this final 
sentence: “And Lord Mansfield, C.J. 
added, that his [Smollett’s] submission 
had had its effect with the Court.’’® 

This revelation of a temporarily hum- 
bled and submissive Smollett will come as 
a surprise chiefly to those accustomed to 
thinking of Smollett exclusively as the in- 
carnation of unyielding arrogance and in- 
domitable pride. No doubt Smollett was 


to sign this clerk's copy of his original manuscript. 
On the back of the folded document is written in still 
another hand, or hands, the following: 


**London 
The King 
ag** M! Howard Michas 1760. Barlow 
Smollett Waubolt [?]"’ 


2° See Sir William Blackstone, Reports of cases.... 
from 1746-1779 (2 vols. folio; London, 1781). From 
the second edition (2 vols.; London, 1828), I, 268, I 
cite Blackstone's complete summary, as follows: ‘‘The 
defendant was a nominal physician; in the book- 
sellers’ pay; and was convicted on an information, 
for writing a libel against Admiral Knowles, in the 
Critical Review. He declared his sorrow for his of- 
fense, that he had offered the Admiral reasonable 
satisfaction, which was refused; and was now ready 
to do as the Court should think proper. The Court 
(absente Foster, J.) fined him 100 1. imprisoned him 
for three months, and ordered him to find security 
for the [sic] good behavior for seven years, himself in 
500 1. and two sureties in 250 1. each. And Lord 
Mansfield, C.J. added, that his submission had had 


its effect with the Court.’’ 





Lewis M. Knapp 





angry when he wrote it and writhed even 
more when he penned the lost letter of 
apology to the Admiral. But it must be 
remembered that Smollett had previously 


shown himself capable of feeling and ex- | 


pressing the mood of chastened humility. 
Only two years previously had he written, 
chiefly apropos of Garrick, the prefatory 
“advertisement” to the revised version of 
Peregrine Pickle: 

He owns with contrition that in one or two 
instances, he gave way too much to the sug- 
gestions of personal resentment, and repre- 
sented characters as they appeared to him at 
that time, through the exaggerating medium 
of prejudice: but, he has in this impression en- 
deavoured to make atonement for these ex- 
travagances. Howsoever he may have erred in 
point of judgment or discretion, he defies the 
whole world to prove that he was ever guilty 
of one act of malice, ingratitude or dishonour. 
This declaration he may be permitted to make 
without incurring the imputation of vanity or 
presumption, considering the numerous shafts 
of envy, rancour and revenge, that have lately, 
both in private and in public, been levelled at 
his reputation.*° 


Perhaps something akin to this mood 
found expression in the lost apology to 
Knowles and is echoed again in the appeal 
to Mansfield. The skeptic may suggest 
that in both instances Smollett was in- 
sincere, but such a view cannot be ac 
cepted. The facts of Smollett’s life belie 
it: he was no sneaking hypocrite. 

Apart from disclosing Smollett’s sub 
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missive mood, the address to Mansfiel 
contains very interesting data concernin, 
the prolongation of the fierce antagonis 
between the novelist and the prominen 
Scottish lawyer, Alexander Hume Camp; 
bell. Smollett’s dislike of Campbell began 
as far as can be determined, when Campy 
bell, acting as lawyer for one Peter Gor; 
don (in a case between Gordon and Smol; 


30 The adventures of Peregrine Pickle (4 vols.; Lon 
don, 1758), I, liv}-[v). 
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lett! in 1752), infuriated Smollett by his 
insulting language and his courtroom 
tactics. Smollett’s tremendous diatribe 
against Campbell in a letter? presumably 
never dispatched to him is well known. 
This letter represented the peak of their 
mutual enmity in 1753. Of Campbell’s 
earlier relations with Knowles nothing 
appears to be clear. All that can be said 
is that, judging from Smollett’s address to 
Mansfield, Campbell, who must have re- 
tained an active dislike of Smollett, 
seized upon the libel case as a means of 
giving legal advice to Knowles, thus con- 
tinuing or becoming, as Smollett put it, 
“his particular Friend.’”’ How galling to 
Smollett it was to write to Knowles in the 
terms dictated by Campbell can scarcely 
be imagined. But he was to have some 
slight consolation in realizing that the 
Lord Register of Scotland did not live to 
see how the trial ended. 

Other consolations there were without 
doubt. Smollett knew that his characteri- 
zation of Knowles was largely justified by 
the Admiral’s personality and conduct.** 
But, as it turned out, its publication led 


31 For the details on this recently explored trial see 
H. P. Vincent, Review of English studies, XVI (1940), 
183-88. 

32 See Letters of Smollett, pp. 15—23 and 130-31. 

33 From all that I have been able to gather on 
Knowles, I should say that Smollett’s portrayal of 
him in the libelous article was rather close to the 
truth. 
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to a legal prosecution involving not the 
truth or falsity of the characterization, 
but the sole question of the effect of the 
article in creating animosities and hence 
disrupting the public peace.*4 Smollett 
was also pleased, presumably, by the 
loyalty of various friends who regarded 
him as a kind of hero in the cause of the 
freedom of the press. For example, George 
Faulkner, the well-known Dublin printer, 
wrote from London, December 2, 1760, to 
Samuel Derrick, then out of town: 

The Press hath received a fatal Wound 
through the Sides of Dr. Smollet, who, I am 
told, hath received Sentence from Lord Mans- 
field to be imprisoned three Months, fined 
100 1. and to give good Security for his Be- 
haviour for seven years to come, for what he 
wrote against Admiral Knowles.* 


In conclusion, the documents here pre- 
sented enable one to reconstruct more 
completely Smollett’s actions and feelings 
in the libel case. And this evidence, when 
studied, as, it should be, in conjunction 
with the findings of Professor Vincent and 
of Professor Parker, is of considerable im- 
portance for those who wish to under- 
stand the complex drama of his life, as well 
as his attitude toward the law. 


CoLorapo CoLLEGE 
, 


34 See Parker, p. 551. 
35 Printed from the Forster MSS 146, No. 47, in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 











POE’S CONCEPTION OF INCIDENT AND TONE IN THE TALE 





WALTER BLAIR 


I 


O INTEGRATED was Edgar Allan Poe’s 
criticism with psychology that he 
believed a “first requisite of a critic” 

to be knowledge of ‘‘the machinery of his 
own thoughts and the thoughts of other 
men,” and a current brand of psychol- 
ogy—phrenology—to be an instrument 
for “an analysis of the real principles and 
a digest of the laws of taste.’ It therefore 
may be useful, as I hope to show, to see 
how his particular psychological tenets 
shaped his theory and practice in the 
field of the tale—to formulate those 
tenets and then to consider their relevance 
to one of Poe’s stories. 

Critics and scholars have repeatedly 
noted that Poe held that an author writ- 
ing a tale or poem should first decide upon 
an effect and then fashion a series of 
images or incidents and a tone whereby 
the effect might be wrought out. Psy- 
chologically speaking, in other words, he 
saw a work as the stimulus to a response 
of the part of the reader. Understandably, 
therefore, his primary concern was with so 
molding the work as to assure its having 
the desired effect. The content and the 
form of a work, inasmuch as “‘it is an ob- 
vious rule of Art that effects should be 
made to spring as directly as possible 
from their causes,”’* thus depend upon the 
psychology of the reader. 

Now that psychology, as Poe conceived 
it, is one of faculties. A reader has three 
faculties, any one of which, or any com- 

1‘*Marginalia,’’ The works of Edgar Allan Poe 
(New York, 1914), VII, 349. Hereafter, this edition, 
edited by Stedman and Woodberry, will be designated 
simply as ‘‘ Works.’’ I have drawn upon other editions 


only when the material is not available in this one. 


2 ‘*Longfellow's ballads,"’ Works, VI, 148-49. See 


also E. Hungerford, ‘‘Poe and phrenology,’’ American ~ 


literature, IL, 209-31. 
3 ‘The poetic principle,"’ Works, VI, 15. 





[MopernN PuiLo.oer, May, 1944] 
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bination of which, may be affected—“‘the 
intellect” or “reason,” “the heart,’”’ and 
“the soul.’”’ What, exactly, Poe meant by 
each of these obsolescent terms need not 
greatly concern us,- except as his concep- 
tion of them bears upon his literary theo- 
ry and practice. Yet, in this connection, 
they have a great deal of significance 
which has not, perhaps, been sufficiently 
emphasized by students of Poe. 

Each of these faculties, for Poe, has its 
appropriate stimulus: Truth is “the satis- 
faction of Reason’’; Passion is ‘“‘the ex- 
citement of the Heart’’; Beauty is ‘the 
pleasurable elevation or excitement of 
the Soul.’’* These faculties are a_hier- 
archy, with reason or intellect at the base 
and soul at the summit, of what Poe calls 
“the mountain of Mind.’ Truth, Passion, 
and Beauty are thus kinds of stimuli—or 
““causes’’—to be made operative, in a tale, 
by incident and tone. Following Poe’s 
example, let us consider incident first. 

“Truth,” in Poe’s opinion, “is often, 
and in very great degree, the aim of the 
ee The writer of the prose tale, in 
short, may bring to his theme a vast 
variety of thought and expression—(the 
ratiocinative, for example, the sarcastic, 
or the humorous)..... 6 Since the 
ratiocinative tale treats analytical rea- 
soning,’ its substance is a logical chain of 
thought, proper to affect the reasoning 
faculty. The humorous tale, since it rep- 
resents “a merry effort of truth to shake 
from her that which is no property of 
hers,’’* also appeals to the intellect. 


4‘ Ibid., p. 15. Similar ideas and phrasings occur 
elsewhere. 

5 ‘Hawthorne's ‘Tales,’’’ Works, VII, 39. 

6 Ibid., p. 40. 

7‘*The murders in the Rue Morgue,”’ Works, III, 
65-70. 

8 Footnote in ‘‘N. P. Willis,’"” Works, VIII, 19. 
Phrenologists had a lengthy dispute about the nature 
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Por’s CoNCEPTION OF INCIDENT AND TONE IN THE TALE 


Although Poe never articulates very 
clearly his ideas about incident in the 
humorous tale,® his system does make 
possible the formulation of specific rules 
for the handling of incident in the ratioc- 
inative narrative. Here, since the effect 
intended is “to perplex the curiosity of 
the reader, and whet his desire for elucida- 
tion,” events must not be presented “in 
the order of their occurrence”’!°“—an order 
which would arouse no intellectual curi- 
osity whatever. Instead, they must be 
so selected and ordered as to allow an 
“analysis of the principles of investiga- 
tion,’ with the detective “reasoning the 
matter throughout.” Clearly, the effect 
intended determines the author’s choice 
and arrangement of incidents in the tale 
satisfying the reason. 

With passion, Poe groups “terror, ... . 
or horror, or a multitude of such points.””” 
How “tales of effect’® arousing such 
excitement of the heart might be wrought, 
Poe discovered, apparently, early in his 
vareer, by studying the construction of 
tales in the most popular magazines.'* In 


of the comic. Gall and others, like Poe, considered the 
humorous faculty an intellectual one, although 
Spurzheim and others considered it affective. For an 
account of the dispute see J. G. Spurzheim, Phrenol- 
ogy, or the doctrine of mental phenomena (Boston, 
1834), 1, 239-42. 

®* His review of the humorous ‘‘Stanley Thorn,”’ 
Works, VII, 121, does, however, point out that ‘‘mere 
incidents’’ are not enough: ‘‘a book is only such, to 
the extent of its thought, independently of its deeds.”’ 


10 “Dickens's ‘Barnaby Rudge,’’’ Works, VII, 61. 


11 Letter to J. E. Snodgrass, June 4, 1832, quoted 
in A. H. Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1941), 
p. 356. 

12 ‘Hawthorne's ‘Tales,’’’ Works, VII, 40. 

13 Thid. 

14See Napier Wilt, ‘‘Poe’s attitude toward his 
tales,’’ Modern philology, X XV, 101-5. Poe’s psycho- 
logical explanation of the popularity of such tales 
doubtless would be the one implied when he says, in 
his criticism of ‘‘Orion,’’ that ‘‘if the passionate poems 
of Byron excite more intensely a greater number of 
readers’ than do certain poems of the beautiful, ‘‘the 
undisputable fact’’ merely proves that ‘‘the majority 
of mankind are more susceptible of the impulses of 
passion than of the impressions of beauty.’’ ‘‘Readers 
do exist, however, and always will exist,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘who, to hearts of maddening fervor, unite 
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the humorous piece, “How to write a 
Blackwood article,” the editor thus sum- 
marizes part of the formula: 

There was “The Dead Alive,” a capital 
thing!—the record of a gentleman’s sensations 
when entombed before the life was out of his 
body..... And then there was ‘The Man in 
the Bell,” a paper.... which I cannot suffi- 
ciently recommend. It is the history of a young 
person who goes to sleep under the clapper of a 
church bell, and is awakened by its tolling 
for a funeral. The sound drives him mad, and, 
accordingly, pulling out his tablets, he gives a 
record of his sensations. Sensations are the 
great things after all." 


As the recipe suggests, the chief hap- 
penings in tales of this sort are intense 
sensations experienced by a character."® 
Another thing, the editor indicates, is 
necessary : 

The first thing requisite is to get yourself 
into such a scrape as no one ever got into be- 
fore....if you have no.... big bell at hand, 
and if you cannot tumble out of a balloon, or 
be swallowed up by an earthquake, or get 
stuck fast in a chimney, you will have to be 
contented with simply imagining some similar 
misadventure. 


In other words, there must be an incident 
or a series of incidents which are appro- 
priate causes for these violent emotions. 
Understandably, the literary aspirant 
given such advice, upon leaving Mr. 
Blackwood, spends the greater part of the 
day “seeking for....adventures ade- 
quate to the intensity of my feelings.’’!” 

In a story in which scenes and hap- 
penings are so chosen as to affect the feel- 


.... the sentiment of the beautiful .... which pbre- 
nology has attempted to embody in its organ of ideali- 
ty....’’ (Works, VI, 330). 

15 Works, IV, 245. 

16In ‘“‘How to write a Blackwood article’’ such 
tales are called ‘‘the intensities.’’ In a letter of April 
30, 1835, Poe thus describes the nature of popular 
magazine tales: ‘‘the ludicrous heightened into the 
grotesque: the fearful coloured into the horrible: the 
witty exaggerated into the burlesque: the singular 
wrought into the strange and mystical’’ (quoted by 
Wilt). 

17 Works, lV, 246-47, 256. 
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ings of a character violently and as to 
record those feelings, the most important 
change, obviously, will be one in the 
character’s emotions. When background 
is depicted, its purpose being to motivate 
such feelings, it will probably be depicted, 
like the scenes described by Margaret 
Fuller, “less by its features than by its 
effects.”"8 Amid scenes which thus play 
upon feelings, and as the result of inci- 
dents which affect the character’s emo- 
tions, there may be the sort of change 
Poe admires in the story of Bessie Lee, in 
The Linwoods, wherein “the spirits of the 
gentle girl sink gradually from trust to 
simple hope, from hope to anxiety, 
from anxiety to doubt, from doubt 
to melancholy, and from melancholy 
to madness.” “The gradation,” Poe 
continues, significantly, ‘‘is depicted in 
a masterly manner.’? There may be 
the sort of a change depicted in “Morella”’ 
—the growth of “the gradual conviction 
on the part of the parent that the spirit of 
the first Morella tenants the person of the 
second.’”?° Finally, there may be a change 
like the one Poe saw in “The Raven,” 
wherein the repetition by the bird of the 
‘word “‘Nevermore”’ causes the character 
to drop his “nonchalance,” then to yield 
to “superstition,” and finally to feel “the 
utmost conceivable amount of sorrow and 
despair.”’! 

Two points are notable about all these 


18 “Sarah Margaret Fuller,’’ Works, VIII, 95. Poe 
quotes a passage, italicizing to make clear what he 
means, for instance: ‘‘Before coming away, I think I 
really saw the full wonder of the scene. After awhile 
it so drew me into itself as to inspire an undefined dread 

. such as may be felt when death is about to usher us 
into a new existence.”’ 

19 “Catherine M. Sedgwick,’’ Works, VIII, 145. 

20 Letter to Cooke, September 21, 1839, in Life and 
letters of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. James A. Harrison 
(New York, 1903), p. 52. Here Poe, with doubtful 
veracity, disadvantageously compares ‘‘Ligeia’’ with 
““Morella."’ His reason, however, for disparaging 
‘‘Ligeia’’ is noteworthy: it is because there is not a 
‘gradual perception of the fact that Ligeia lives again 
in the person of Rowena.”’ 


21 ‘The philosophy of composition,’’ Works, VI, 47. 
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plots—that in each instance there is a 
gradual change and that in each instance 
that change is climactic. Thus the method 
of their construction parallels that of 
Poe’s alleged procedure in the writing of 
“The Raven.” Here he began his work so 
that “‘by establishing the climax I might 
the better vary and graduate.... the 
....inquiries of the lover.’”” “Of. all 
literary foibles,” says Poe, “the most 
fatal, perhaps, is defective climax’”’ ;?* and 
he criticizes Irving’s tales because ‘“‘their 
conclusions are insufficiently climacic.’’*4 
All these requirements are psychologi- 
cally determined, that is, they merely 
formulate means whereby the author may 
stir what Poe calls the heart of the reader. 
What the co-operative reader does in 
reading tales so constructed is indicated 
in the part of the discussion of “The 
Raven” about the reader’s response to the 
passage in the poem which shows the 
lover dropping his jesting attitude and 
becoming more and more somber: “This 
revolution of thought, or fancy, on the 
lover’s part, is intended to induce a similar 
one on the part of the reader.’ In other 
words, the reader, identifying himself with 
the character,” shares his changing feel- 
ings. And since, when he reads a tale 
which does not mount to a climax, ‘‘the 
reader, perceiving a falling-off where he 


22 Tbid., p. 48. 

23 ‘‘Marginalia,’’ Works, VII, 324. 

24 The complete works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. 
James A. Harrison (New York, 1902), XIII, 154 
(hereafter referred to as ‘‘Works, ed. Harrison’’). 


2% ‘The philosophy of composition,’’ Works, VI, 53. 


26 Poe called identification ‘‘that domain exercised 
by volition over imagination, which enables the mind 
to lose its own in a fictitious individuality’’ (Works, 
VII, 368). The need for such identification in the 
reading of a poem is suggested when Poe talks about 
Motherwell’s ‘‘The song of the cavalier’’: ‘‘With our 
modern and altogether rational ideas of the absurdity 
and impiety of warfare, we are not precisely in that 
frame of mind best adapted to sympathize with the 
sentiments, and thus to appreciate the real excellence, 
of the poem. To do this fully, we must identify our- 
selves, in fancy, with the soul of the old cavalier”’ 
(Works, VI, 35). See also Poe’s comparison between 
Bryant and Street, Works, VIII, 426. 
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Por’s CONCEPTION OF INCIDENT AND TONE IN THE TALE 


expects a climax, is pained, and....in 
no mood to give the author credit for the 
vivid sensations which have been aroused 
during the progress of perusal,’’?’ it is evi- 
dent that the psychology of the reader 
determines how incidents shall be selected 
and ordered not only in the ratiocinative 
tale but also in the tale of effect. 

The selection and ordering of incidents 
in a work of “Beauty” affecting “the 
soul” of the reader will not differ greatly 
from those in a work affecting the heart. 
Both “Morella” and ‘The Raven” are 
works which elevate the soul. But there 
will be a great difference in effect, a differ- 
ence (for reasons to be indicated later) 
largely brought about by the author’s use 
of his second device for shaping form as 
contrasted with content—tone. Similarly, 
when, as frequently happens, a combina- 
tion of faculties including the soul is 
affected, tone will have an important 
office. Thus, in Hawthorne’s essays, which 
excite both the mind and the soul, ‘there 
is that tranquil and subdued manner?® 
which I have chosen to denominate re- 
pose,”’ appropriate for intellectual works, 
combined with “a strong undercurrent” 
of the sort needful in works stimulating 
the imagination.2® A work affecting the 
feelings of the reader, similarly, may, by 
means of tone, be made to affect the soul 
as well.*° And. in works primarily of 
Beauty, “the incitements of Passion, or 
the precepts of Duty, or even the lessons 
of Truth” may be introduced with ad- 
vantage, provided the artist contrives 
“to tone them down in proper subjection 
to that Beauty.’’*' A study of Poe’s con- 


27 ‘*Marginalia,’’ Works, VII, 324. 
28 ‘‘Manner”’’ Poe uses here and elsewhere as syn- 
onymous with ‘‘tone’’ (see Works, VII, 26, 358-59). 

29 ‘‘Hawthorne’s ‘Tales,’ ’’ Works, VII, 35-36. The 
undercurrent is one of ‘‘suggestion.”’ 

30 Pathos is ‘‘of the best order”’ if it is ‘‘relieved, in 
great measure, by ideality’’ (‘‘Marginalia,’’ Works, 
VII, 340). 

%1‘*The poetic principle,’ Works, VI, 15. For in- 
stance, in the reading of a work affecting the soul, 
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cept of tone will make clear how this de- 
vice achieves these important effects. 


II 


Having selected his single effect, a 
skilful artist, according to Poe, “then in- 
vents such incidents, . . . . then combines 
such events, and discusses them in such 
tone as may best serve him in establish- 
ing this preconceived effect..... In the 
whole composition there should be no 
word written of which the tendency, di- 
rect or indirect, is not to the one pre- 
established design.’ From the beginning 
to the end of the tale, then, tone is seen as 
an adjunct to the incidents.** 

Tone, like incident, if one judges by the 
context of Poe’s usual use of the term,*4 
may affect the intellect, the heart, or the 
soul of the reader. The mind is affected by 
Bryant’s poem, “The ages,” partly be- 
cause its tone is one of “calm, elevated 
and hopeful contemplation . . . . well sus- 
tained throughout.”** Such words as 
“calm” and “contemplation” show that 


‘*The skeleton in armor,”’ ‘‘the heart is stirred, and the 
mind does not lament its mal-instruction’’ (Worke, 
VI, 158). 


32 ‘Tale writing,’’ Works, ed. Harrison, XIII, 153. 
The words ‘‘and discusses them in such tone’’ were 
added in Poe’s last version of this famous paragraph 
on the tale, published in Godey'’s magazine, November, 
1847. 


33 Cf. Works, VI, 36, and VIII, 407-8. Note also 
the consideration of tone in ‘‘The philosophy of com- 
position’: ‘‘Having chosen a novel, first, and secondly 
a vivid effect, I consider whether it can best be 
wrought by incident or tone—whether by ordinary 
incidents and peculiar tone, or the converse, or by 
peculiarity of both incident and tone... .’’ (Works, 
VI, 37). Professor Foerster errs, I think, when, in 
American criticism (Boston, 1928), p. 23, he infers 
that ‘‘the writer may rely upon incidents or tone or 
both [for] unity of effect.'’ The context would seem to 
indicate that ‘“‘novelty’’ and ‘‘vividness’’ of effect is 
what Poe has in mind here—that the author relies 
upon both incident and tone in combination for his 
unity of effect. 

34 There is some ambiguity in the use, since at 
times Poe uses it merely to denote style. When he is 
using it most carefully, however, he seems to have in 
mind that it means the connotative use of words. 


% Works, VI, 139. The concept developed by 
Bryant is more appropriate for prose, says Poe, than 
for poetry. 
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the tone in the work criticized is appro- 
priate since, according to Poe, “‘to convey 
‘the true’....we must be perspicuous, 
precise, terse....calm, unimpassioned, 
unexcited—in a word ....in that pecul- 
iar mood which, as nearly as possible, is 
the exact converse of the poetical.’’* 

“Truth,” according to Poe, thus ‘‘de- 
mands a precision, and Passion a homeli- 
ness (the truly passionate will compre- 
hend me).” Passion is “of the earth, 
earthy,” and “its tendency is to degrade 
rather than to elevate the soul.”*”? Mr. 
Blackwood, praising “The dead alive,” 
notes that “you could have sworn that the 
writer had been born and brought up in a 
coffin,” and he concludes his advice to the 
literary aspirant by saying, “If you wish 
to write forcibly, .... pay minute atten- 
tion to the sensations.’’** Longfellow pays 
such attention to detail when, in “The 
wreck of the Hesperus,” he writes such 
lines as 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes, 


lines which convey “thrilling horror.”’*® 
A chief characteristic of the tone in a work 
affecting the heart, in other words, is a 
minute particularity—“vividness.”’ 

Poe’s account of the composition of 
“The Raven” suggests how tone may op- 
erate in unfolding a narrative concerning 
the changes in a character’s emotions: 

About the middle of the poem, .... I have 
availed myself of the force of contrast, with a 
view of deepening the ultimate impression. 
For example, an air of the fantastic, approach- 
ing as nearly the ludicrous as was admissible, 
is given to the Raven’s entrance. .... 

The effect of the dénowement being thus pro- 
vided for, I immediately drop the fantastic for 
a tone of the most profound seriousness. . .. . “ 


%¢ ‘‘Ballads and other poems,’’ Works, ed. Harri- 
son, XI, 70. 

37 The poetic principle,"’ 

38 Works, IV, 246. 

39 ‘‘Longfellow’s ballads,’’ Works, VI, 157-58. 

40 Works, VI, 51-52. 


Works, VI, 15, 32, 33. 
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Here, it is evident, the tone is varied so as 
to indicate the changing feelings of the 
character (the narrator) which are the 
chief elements in the story; and, further- 
more, the tone, in a part of the narrative, 
heightens the tone elsewhere (especially 
at the end) by contrast.*! Hence it is of 
value in unfolding a climactic narrative 
about the changing emotions of a charac- 


ter. 
Tone in a work of passion, then, so 


operates as to depict both images and in- 
tense emotions with great clarity. Tone 
in an intellectual work, it will be recalled, 
so operates as to help clarify concepts or 
lines of reasoning. By contrast, tone in a 
work of beauty, a work elevating the soul 
(perhaps in conjunction with the other 
faculties), is distinguished by its indefinite- 
ness—indefiniteness in its revelation of 
image, of emotion, and of concept. 

A reason for indefiniteness of image is 
discoverable in Poe’s talk about the 
nature of art. Art he defines as “the re- 
production of what the Senses perceive in 
Nature through the veil of the soul. .... 
I have mentioned ‘the veil of the soul.’ 
Something of the kind is indispensable in 


Art. We can, at any time, double the true | 


beauty of an actual landscape by half 
closing our eyes as we look at it. The 


naked Senses sometimes see too little— | 


but then always they see too much.” 
Since the soul of the reader will be 
stirred most by half-perceived images, the 
wise writer will not use too many details 
but, by his use of tone, will suggest them. 
Dickens’ Old curiosity shop is faulty when 
it presents the scene of Nell’s death with a 
particularity which leaves “‘too painful an 
impression” to be in harmony with a work 


41 In Poe’s psychological terms the fantastic repre- 
sents an ‘‘avoidance of proportion’’ which, ‘‘to a 
healthy mind, affords less of a pleasure through its 
novelty than of pain through its incoherence.”’ A fan- 
tastic passage, then, would contrast sharply with a 
conclusion of an imaginative sort which, in Poe's 
terms, would achieve ‘the absolute ‘chemical combi- 
nation’ of the completed mass’’ (Works, VIII, 18-19). 


42 ‘Marginalia,’’ Works, VII, 276-77. 
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Pocr’s CoNcEPTION OF INCIDENT AND TONE IN THE TALE 


of beauty, but the book shows its author’s 
| genius especially when “the stealthy ap- 
§ proach of Nell to her death” is “skilfully 
SJ indicated rather than described.’’*? And 
§ “Peter Snook,” an “absolutely faultless”’ 
} tale, is praiseworthy for “that blending of 
» light and shade and shadow, where noth- 
ing is too distinct, yet where the idea is 
fully conveyed—in the absence of all 
rigid outlines and all miniature painting— 
in the not undue warmth of coloring.’’“4 

The psychology of the reader dictates 
that emotions as well as images in a work 
stirring the soul shall be of a subdued 
sort: 


oy 
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Any strong mental emotion stimulates all 
the mental faculties; thus grief the imagina- 
) tion; but in proportion as the effect is strength- 
‘ened, the cause surceases. The excited fancy 
)) triumphs; the grief is subdued, chastened, is 
+ no longer grief. In this mood we are poetic, and 
Vit is clear that a poem now written will be 
poetic in the exact ratio of its dispassion. A 
} passionate poem is a contradiction in terms. 
4 When I say, then, that Mrs. Welby’s stanzas 
Hare good among the class passionate (using the 
term commonly and falsely applied), I mean 
that her tone is properly subdued, and not so 
much the tone of passion as of a gentle and 
j melancholy regret... . . “ 


AE 


om 

: When a character in a narrative designed 
} to stir the soul is beset by emotions, then, 
) the writer should convey these emotions 
with sufficient vagueness so that the 
reader will feel that numbed “taint of 
sadness” which is so appropriate for the 
higher manifestations of beauty.*® 
Finally, the meanings, whether moral 
jor philosophical, of a work stirring the 

soul will be subdued, vaguely rendered. 
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43 Ibid., pp. 340-41. 

44 “*Peter Snook,’’ Works, VII, 145. 

45 “‘Amelia Welby,’’ Works, VIII, 350—51. See the 
Jiluminating comment upon this concept in Floyd 
Stovall, ‘‘Poe’s debt to Coleridge,’’ University of Texas 
studies in English, X, 94—97. 


“ ‘‘The poetic principle,’’ Works, VI, 20. Cf. ‘‘The 


¥ philosophy of composition,’’ Works, VI, 43. This con- 
sideration caused Poe to adopt sadness as the prevail- 
ing tone of ‘‘The Raven.”’ 
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Lowell’s moralizing reflections in the 
“Legend of Brittany” are censured be- 
cause they are ‘too obviously, in- 
trusively, and artificially introduced. The 
story might have been rendered... . al- 
together more in consonance with the 
true poetic sentiment, by suffering the 
morality to be suggested.’’*7 Allegory is 
properly handled only when it is “judi- 
ciously subdued, seen only as a shadow or 
by suggestive glimpses.’’48 Hence, for Poe, 
in the handling of meaning as well as of 
image and emotion, ‘the indefinite is an 
element of the true zoinos,’’ and the 
author who attempts to create beauty 
should ‘deliberately propose to himself a 
suggestive indefiniteness of meaning, with 
the view of bringing about a definitiveness 
of vague and therefore of spiritual ef- 
joa”™ 

This vagueness, like the precision and 
logic of works appealing to the mind, and 
like vividness of image and sensation in 
works affecting the heart, as Poe rec- 
ognized early in his career, is admirable 
because of its effect upon the reader.*° As 
the intelligent reader will follow the ra- 
tiocinative tale with curiosity, and as the 
reader with sensibilities will sympatheti- 
cally share the emotions of the character 
in a tale of passion, so the reader of a 
work of beauty who is a “connoisseur” 
will find in such a work, not the poetic 
faculty itself, but “the means of exciting 
it in mankind.’’*' When, for instance, the 


47 Works, ed. Harrison, XI, 247. 

48 ‘*Tale writing—Nathaniel Hawthorne,’’ Works, 
ed. Harrison, XIII, 149. 

49 “*Marginalia,’’ Works, VII, 378-79. 

50 **Letter to Mr. ** (1831) contains this 
passage: ‘‘A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a 
work of science by having, for its immediate object, 
pleasure, not truth; to romance, by having, for its 
object, an indefinite instead of a definite pleasure, be- 
ing a poem only insofar as this object is attained; 
romance presenting perceptible images with definite, 
poetry with indefinite sensations....'’ (Works, X, 
155). 

51 Works, ed. Harrison, VIII, 284. In reading this 
passage, Professors Alterton and Craig were puzzled 
largely, I think, because they did not attend to the 
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composition is of that class “in which 
there lies beneath the transparent or up- 
per current of meaning, an under or 
suggestive one’ which “spiritualizes the 
fanciful conception, and lifts it into the 
ideal,’ the reader will feel a ‘‘real ego- 
istic delight’’ impossible unless the 
poet brings out “the half-formed, the re- 
luctant, or the unexpressed fancies of 
mankind, or . . . . the more delicate pulses 
of the heart’s passion, or some universal 
sentiment or instinct in embryo.” For, 
says Poe, he “feels and intensely enjoys 
the seeming novelty of the thought, en- 
joys it as really novel, as absolutely 
original with the writer—and himself. 
They two, he fancies, have, ... . together, 
created this thing. Henceforward there is 
a bond of sympathy between them, a 
sympathy which irradiates every sub- 
sequent page of the book.”** Such a 





. 
phrenological meaning of the terms Poe employed in 
it. Said Poe: ‘‘We do not hesitate to say that a man 
highly endowed with the powers of Causality—that 
is to say, a man of metaphysical acumen—will, even 
with a very deficient share of Ideality, compose a 
finer poem (if we test it, as we should, by its measure 
of exciting the Poetic Sentiment) than one who, with- 
out such metaphysical acumen, shall be gifted, in the 
most extraordinary degree, with the faculty of Ideali- 
ty. For a poem is not the Poetic faculty, but the 
means of exciting it in mankind. Now these means the 
metaphysician may discover by analysis of their 
effects in other cases than his own, without even con- 
ceiving the nature of these effects—thus arriving at a 
result which the unaided Ideality of his competitor 
would be utterly unable, except by accident, to at- 
tain."’ Alterton and Craig believe that Poe is here con- 
fused, because, “On the one hand, he states that 
reason operating by itself may produce a perfect 
effect; on the other hand,.... he believed at this 
same period that to create an imaginative effect the 
co-operation of the two faculties of reason and imagi- 
nation was necessary’’ (Edgar Allan Poe (‘American 
Writers Series’’ (New York, 1935)], p. xxxi). However, 
if causality is equated not with reason but with its 
phrenological meaning, the difficulty disappears. 
Spurzheim (I, 338-39) defines it as the faculty which 
“examines causes, considers the relations between 
cause and effect, and prompts men to ask, Why?” 
Therefore, says Spurzheim, in a Poe-like passage, ‘‘the 
effects of causality are immense... . . All which man 
produces by art, depends upon this faculty. .... 
knows the conditions under which events happen, 
brings these to bear, and produces effects..... 


82 “*Moore’s ‘Alciphron,’ "’ Works, VI, 315. 


53 Works, ed. Harrison, XIII, 146. 
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reader will be inspired to what Poe 


calls “unthought-like thoughts—soul-rev- ] 


eries rather than conclusions or even con- 
siderations of the intellect’’®* charac- 
teristic of the poetic sentiment. Thus, 
“{nspired by an ecstatic prescience of the 
glories beyond the grave, we struggle by 
multiform combinations among the things 
and thoughts of Time to attain a portion 
of that Loveliness whose very elements, 


perhaps, appertain to eternity alone.’® | 


Such reactions upon the part of the 
reader are brought about largely by the 


use of tone which, in Professor Foerster’s 


words, Poe regards, ‘‘as the word itself 
suggests—as the equivalent in prose for 
the music in verse, an element in which 
the theme floats and is carried to the 


culminating effect.’ In a great poem| 


with an “undercurrent” of meaning, 
“with each note of the lyre is heard a 


ghostly, and, not always distinct, but an| 


august and soul-exalting echo,” though 
in poems without such meaning “the 
notes of the air of the song do not tremble 
with according notes of accompani- 
ment.’”*’ Similarly, in a tale, tone is a de- 
vice for suggesting meanings. 

Poe implies that tone may be used 
for this purpose in two ways. It may so 
reveal emotion that “there can be no 
doubt of the author’s personal opinions 
on the subject.”** Or—more important— 
it may employ figures which hint at im- 


54 “*Eureka,’’ Works, IX, 48. 


56 **The poetic principle,’’ Works, VI, 13. Such an 
intuitive sensing of meaning will be accompanied, as 
a rule, by the gentle melancholy typical of the poetic, 
for, ‘‘when by Poetry ....we find ourselves melted 
into tears . {it is] through a certain petulant, im- 
patient sorrow at our inability to grasp now . . . . those 
divine and rapturous joys, of which through the poem 

.. We attain but brief and indeterminate glimpses” 
(‘‘Marginalia,’’ Works, VII, 407). 

% P. 24. 

57 **Moore’s ‘Alciphron,’’’ Works, VI, 316-17. 


58In ‘“‘Undine,’’ which Poe greatly admires, the 
attitude of the author is thus conveyed because de- 
tails in a certain incident are ‘‘so pathetically, so pas- 
sionately,’’ dwelt upon (‘‘Marginalia,’’ Works, VII 
311). 
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plications. Thus, in Dickens’ Barnaby 
Rudge, ‘‘an analogical resemblance” might 
have been wrought between the raven and 
Barnaby, whereby the raven’s “character 
might have performed, in regard to the 
idiot, much the same part as does, in 
music, the accompaniment in respect to 
the air.’”*° Thus the poetic intellect, 
reaching ‘‘truths....of the most endur- 
ing importance,” conveys them to men 
“by that analogy which speaks in proof- 
tones to the imagination alone,” by ‘‘mys- 
tic parables.’’®° 

Poe indicates that he himself makes 
such a use of figurative suggestion. To 
give ‘complexity, or more properly, adap- 
tation,” and to give “‘some under-current, 
however indefinite, of meaning”’ to “The 
Raven,” says he, 
I added the two concluding stanzas of the 
poem—their suggestiveness being thus made 
to pervade all the narrative which has pre- 
ceded them. The under-current of meaning is 
rendered first apparent in the lines— 


“Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy 
form from off my door!” 
Quoth the Raven, ““Nevermore!”’ 


It will be observed that the words, ‘from 
out my heart,” involve the first metaphorical 
expression in the poem. They, with the an- 
swer, ‘‘Nevermore,” dispose the mind to seek 
a moral in all that has been previously nar- 
rated. The reader begins now to regard the 
Raven as emblematical—but it is not until the 
very last line of the very last stanza that the 
intention of making him embiematical of 
Mournful and Never-ending Remembrance is 
permitted distinctly to be seen... . . » 

Thus the author’s use of figurative lan- 
guage suggests the adumbrated meanings 
of happenings and details in the narrative. 
Noting a similar value of figurative 


language, of the lines from MHorne’s 
“Orion,” 

8° Works, VII, 79. 

6 **The colloquy of Monos and Una,"’ Works, I, 


110. 
61“*The philosophy of composition,’’ Works, VJ, 


54-55. 
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The shadow of a stag that fled across, 
Followed by a Giant’s shadow with a spear, 


Poe says: 


These shadows are those of the coming 
Orion and his game. But who can fail to appre- 
ciate the intense beauty of the heralding shad- 
ows? Nor is this all. This “Hunter of shadows, 
he himself a shade,” is made symbolical, or 
suggestive, throughout the poem, of the spec- 
ulative character of Orion; and, occasionally, 
of his pursuit of visionary happiness. For ex- 
ample, at page 81, Orion, possessed of Mer- 
ope,®? dwells with her in a remote and dense 
grove of cedars. Instead of directly describing 
his attained happiness, his perfected bliss, the 
poet with an exalted sense of Art, for which we 
look utterly in vain in any other poem, merely 
introduces the image of the tamed or subdued 
shadow-stag quietly browsing and drinking be- 
neath the cedars..... There is nothing more 
richly, more weirdly, more chastely, more sub- 
limely imaginative, in the wide realm of poeti- 
cal literature.® 


Here not only does tone make possible the 
author’s suggesting, rather than directly 
describing, details and happenings in his 
narrative, but it also makes possible a 
subtle implication of the underlying 
signification. 

But it would be incorrect, undoubtedly, 
rigidly to set off the various offices of 
tone from one another, just as it would be 
incorrect to think of incident and tone as 
operating separately. In Poe’s opinion 
all these devices co-operate—achieve a 
totality. When, in a great work, he finds 
several particulars in its handling admi- 
rable, he does not know which to admire 
most— “the novelty of the conception 

., or the loftiness and purity of its 
ideality, or the intensity of its pathos, or 
the rigor of its simplicity, or the high ar- 
tistical ability with which all are com- 
bined in a well-kept, well-motiviert whole 


8 Earlier identified by Poe as the type of physical 
beauty. 


6 Works, VI, 345-46. 
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solute unity of effect.’’®* As Profes- 
Southall Wilson remarked: 

By every process of verbal art, by choice of 
words, by the manner of his phrasing, . . . . by 
tone or atmosphere, by the incidents or details 
of the composition, by the central idea of the 
main theme; by the mystic suggestiveness, as 
he termed it, of an underlying meaning; in 
short by all the objective means at his com- 
mand, he produced a single impression upon 
the imagination of his readers.® 


James 


~ 


Hence tone, like the other particulars 
of an author’s technique, should be 
chemically combined, as it were, with 
other agencies. When, for instance, Haw- 
thorne uses a tone of ‘melancholy 
and mysticism,” obviously he thereby 
achieves a union of tone and incident which 
not only creates a feeling of sadness but 
also suggests a meaning.® Poe admires 


the line, “Shining eyes, like antique /, 
a V e P ° 
ing courtiers are “hale and light hearted,’ 


jewels set in Parian statue-stone,”’ 


“tone is singularly effective—wild, plain- 
tive, thoughtful, and in full accordance 
with his themes,” he is praising it because 
it is adapted, simultaneously, to emotion, 
meaning, and situation.** Tone here, 
then, becomes an important agency for 
achieving the totality of effect which for 
Poe is the end of great artistry. 


III 


Poe’s theories about incident and tone | 


in the tale suggest a way of considering 
how, in his own stories, he achieved the 


kind of reconciliation he believed inevi- | 


table between theory and practice.® Let us 
consider, for instance, in the light of these 
theories, one of his most famous tales, 
“The masque of the Red Death.’’” 
*. A change of the sort typical of Poe— 
one in the feelings of the characters— 
occurs in this story. At the beginning the 


’ 


“Lady Geraldine’s courtship,” becausq but they shortly manifest uneasiness by 
when we take into consideration the moral| Tetiring to the secluded abbey and bar- 
: , — ‘ : rT oa ‘ —_ 
designed, the weirdness of effect intended, and\ Ting the door to “the sudden impulses of 


the historical adaptation of the fact alluded | 


to...., we cannot refrain from expressing 
our conviction .... that from the entire range 
of poetical literature there shall not, in a cen- 
tury, be produced ....a juster, a nobler, a 
more ideal, a more magnificent image..... 67 


Whether or not one shares the poet’s en- 
thusiasm for the line, one may profitably 
note that the line is praised because it is 
well adapted, in terms of its tone, to the 
depiction of the emotion of the character 
and to the connotation of a meaning. And, 
finally, when Poe says that Hawthorne’s 


64 “*Marginalia,"’ Works, VII, 311 

85 ‘‘Poe's philosophy of composition,'’ North A meri- 
can review, CCXXIII (1926-27), 678 

66 Works, ed. Harrison, XI, 113. Mysticism, in 
Poe's usage, as the quotation from Professor Wilson's 
article indicates, denotes ‘‘that class of composition 
in which there lies beneath the transparent upper cur- 
rent of meaning, an under or suggestive one. What we 
vaguely term the moral of any sentiment is its mystic 
or secondary expression’’ (Works, VI, 315). 

8? Works, V1, 375-76. 


despair or of frenzy.” In the final pages 
they are inspired by “nameless awe,” and 
y p af , 
their only act is prompted by “the wild 
courage of despair.’”’ The~prince is so 


characterized that his growing fright con-_ 


tributes to the graduation of this climactic 


development: he is “happy and daunt- 


less,” “bold and robust,” capable of 
making “bold and fiery plans.”” Yet, 


68 Works, ed. Harrison, XI, 103. ‘‘Theme,’’ as Poe 
uses the term, apparently means situation or subject 
(see Works, VIII, 350). 

69 ‘‘He only is the artist,’’ says he, ‘‘who can carry 
his most shadowy precepts into successful applica- 
tion’’ (‘‘Marginalia,’’ Works, VII, 332). Again, he 
asserts that ‘‘theory and practice are in so much one, 
that the former implies and includes the latter. A 
theory is only good as such, in proportion to its reduc- 
tibility to practice. If the practice fail, it is because 
the theory is imperfect’’ (‘Dickens's ‘Barnaby 
Rudge,’ "’ Works, VII, 49). 

70 Works, I, 151 ff. 

71 It is rather typical of Poe to limit his character- 
ization chiefly to those qualities important for show- 
ing an emotional change. The narrator in ‘‘The fall of 
the House of Usher,’’ for instance, at the start of the 
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near the end, even this courageous_man ; 
Hsuffers “momentary cowardice’; and, 
/ when he is overcome by the terrible Red 
Death, the courtiers are “grasped in un- 
utterable horror.” 
Paralleling this development, 
teristically enough, are a series of back- 
grounds and happenings so selected and 


ing fears. The raging plague, though it is 
apparently shut out when the prince and 
his friends bar the doors of the abbey, 
nevertheless contributes its element of 
menace from the start. But the chief 
scene (in the theatrical sense of the word); 
beginning in the third paragraph, is the 
masque during which, by degrees, fever- 
ish gaiety gives way to abject terror. 
This part of the narrative falls into three 
divisions, in which are inspired, respec- 
tively, physical disquiet, fear of the aber- 
rations of the mind, and, finally, horror 
aroused by the supernatural. 

Poe tells first of the decorative 
scheme—the seven rooms, /so arranged as 
upon any claustrophobia the 
reader may feel as he identifies himself 
with characters whose vision is limited by 
walls of single rooms which themselves 
are in an abbey shut off from the world by 
welded iron doors.) Light and color in 
each of these rooms are abnormal and 
disquieting, and into the seventh room— 
most disquieting of all—‘‘few of the com- 
pany are bold enough to set foot.’’ Hear- 
ing as well as sight is disturbed: the 


/ sound which issues from the ebony clock 


as its pendulum swings is a “dull, heavy, 
monotonous clang’’; and, when the hour 
strikes, the “peculiar note and emphasis’”’ 


| of the chime stops the music and makes 


even the giddiest courtiers momentarily 
turn pale. 





tale has a scientific curiosity and an amused attitude 
toward quaintness which snake impressive his all but 
mad terror at the conclusion. 
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From such purely physical details, the 


account moves to the rum madness 
of the princelby atieat transition; ¥H-was 
necessary to hear and see and touch him 
to be sure that he was not-mad.’”’ Mad or 
not, when Prospero makes plans forthe 
ball, mental as well as physical ¢ distortion 
is suggested. “Grotesque,” “phantasm,”’ 
“arabesque,” ‘delirious fancies such as 














t the madman fashions,”” ‘“‘much of the 


bizarre, something of the terrible, and not 
a little of that which might have excited 
disgust”—such words as these tell of the 
dreamlike figures moving through the 
rooms. And, “there are none of the 
masquers who venture” into the seventh 
room. 

For in this room, 
troducing the supernatural note to 
vail until the end, “the night is wan- 
ing....and there flows a ruddier light 
through the blood-colored panes... . and 
to him whose foot falls upon the sable 
carpet, there comes from the near clock a 
muffled peal more solemnly emphatic than 
any which reaches their ears who indulge 
in the more remote gayeties of the other 
apartments.” The ruddier light can have 


only a a supernatural explanation, since _ 





now, 


says the author, in- 
re- 





né atural a ee aa in i 
sound of the clock. Now the clock strikes 
twelve, and, during the time it strikes, 
many first see the strange figure who 
sauses the company to feel and voice 
“disapprobation and surprise, ’ then “ter- 
ror.... horror... . disgust.”’'fSeeing this 
figure habited as the Red De sath, the pale 
courtiers shrink back, and even the brave 
prince is paralyzed by momentary cow- 
ardice. Prospero in time, though, finds 
courage enough to follow the figure to the 
seventh room; and there he dies. “Sum- 
moning the wild courage of despair,’’ the 
courtiers follow and seize the figure. 
Finding ‘“‘the grave-cerements and corpse- 


rd 
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like mask.... 
ble form,”’ 


untenanted by any tangi- 


ror. 
piction of the supernatural is surpassed by 
the final paragraph as it tells of the death 
not only of animate beings but of inani- 
mate objects as well: “And the life of the 
ebony clock went out with that of the 
last of the gay. And the flames of the tri- 
pods expired. And Darkness and Decay 
and the Red Death held illimitable do- 
all.” 

Since this is a tale of mounting terror, 
it is so wrought, Poe probably would say, 
‘Pie-selection and 
arrangement of incidents, as has been 
shown, is such as to achieve this effect. 
Variety in the tone helps make the con- 
cluding terror impressive. As in ‘The 
Raven,” the author avails himself of the 
force of contrast:{he does this by por- 
traying the figures at the masque in terms 
of the grotesque, thus heightening the 
effect of the maxreserious tone at the con- 
j ions of the 
is such as to present many details 
propriate ‘ ass.” Of nsider 


minion over 


as to excite the heart. 











“homeliness.” OC 


from head 
1abiliments of the grave. The 
mask... ade so nearly/to resemble the 
countenance of A stiffened/ corpse that the 
closest scrutiny myst havé had difficulty de- 
tecting the cheat is vesture was dab- 
bled in blood—and his\Yroad brow, with all the 
features of the face, WAs besprinkled with ‘the 
scarlet horror. 









to foot in the 





. Was 










Such vivid de 
particularity 


ails, rerdiniscent in their 
lines in “The wreck of the 
Hesperus,”’ bring, to use Roe’s words in 
his criticispi of Longfellow,\“if not posi- 
tive disgust,” “thrilling horrox. ; 

But elsewhere in most of thé tale there 
is_that inde finiteness, _that _suggestive- 


ness—of ims age, of sensation, and of mean- 
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they “gasp in unutterable hor-. use in the 
"But even this high mark in the de-* 


n 





ing—calculated to elevate the seul. The 
tale, after the business-like 
diction of the opening paragraphs, of “‘the 
quaint in phraseology” may be expected 
to have an effect similar to that of the 
archaic diction of the old English poets, 
wate creates in admirers of such poets 
‘a sense of dreamy, wild, indefinite, and 

. indefinable delight.” And when the 
rooms in which the revel is held are de- 
scribed only in terms of color and light, 
their only mentioned furnishing being the 


\ ebony clock, the omission of so many de- 
tails 


ia 


stirs the spirit more pleasantly than 
the most elaborate picture.”’?* And often 
the author, like Margaret Fuller, de- 
scribes rather by showing effect than by 
depicting directly, as in the portrayal of 
the bizarre figures as “delirious fancies”’ 
and “‘a multitude of dreams,”’ or in calling 
blood “the scarlet horror.” 






. Such phrases serve also, of course, to 
portray _sensat Suggestively, since 


they are attached not to the courtiers but 
to-what_they see.Other devices are help- 
ful to the achievement of the same end. 
The fear stirred by the clock is hinted in 
words which link human qualities with 
this inanimate thing: when it chimes, the 
hour is “stricken,”’ and the ‘‘voice of the 
clock’’ comes from its “brazen lungs’’ in a 
“‘solemntby— atic” fashion} (Actiong 
Suggest emotions indirectly, as when the 
courtiers weld shut the iron door; when 
few, then none, of the masquers venture 
into the seventh chamber; when, after 
“a slight rushing movement”’ toward the 
intruder, none of the courtiers puts forth 
a hand to seize him. The resemblance of 
the seventh room to a coffin is simply 
hinted at in the first deseription and in 
subsequent references to the ‘‘most west- 
erly” chamber, “‘the hall of velvet,” ‘the 

7 “‘Marginalia,”” Works, VII, 377. 

73 So Poe speaks of the pictures of Flaxman and 


Retzch, in ‘‘Longfellow’s ‘Ballads,’’’ Works, VI, 
165-66. 
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velvet apartment,” and “the black apart- 
ment.’’ And, at the very end of the story, 
emotions are vaguely denoted—“‘a certain 





nameless awe” and “‘unutterable horror.” 
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However, it is improper, in an impor- 
tant sense, thus to consider separately in- 
cident and tone, since in Poe’s opinion, if 
a tale is well constructed, they will be so 


The soul will also be stirred, presum-; integrated as to co-operate from the be- 


ably, by the undercurrent of meaning, ginning to carry the tale inevitably to its 


which runs _ half-hidden through 
masque of the Red Death.” An allegori- 
cal signification, suggested by the tone, 
| may be articulated. In such a signification 


| the seven chambers progressing from east 


4 ° . ° - 
| to west—from blue to black—connote the, , cumulative analogical significance 
seven-eges-of-man-fromthe—-bhie-of the ‘and inexorable time, on the one hand, and 


dawn of life to the black of its night. The 


living, who vainly seek to bar-out and 


forget_death by being gay and carefree, 
imagining “itis folly to grieve—or to 
think,”’ But death walks the earth like a 
plague, certain, in the end, to conquer all, 
and the courtiers are deceived when they 
believe that “with such precautions they 
may bid defiance to contagion.”/Like all 
men, they cannot repeat the opening 
words of the old saw, “‘EKat, drink and be 


are suggestive of hidden meanings. But to 
Say, as ond very discerning cpftic of Poe 
does,’ that the tale “repfoduces in a 
synthetic visjon the inefitable victory of 
Death over Wy,” is to formulate a 


meaning more nitely than Poe would 
consider prop 










in the tale itself. In ac- 
cordance with Pye’s demand for ambigui- 
ty, he allows such\a “moral” to be nothing 
more thah a pons og hidden undercur- 
rent, and the last\paragraph ends on a 
note inconsistent with such a meaning—a 
note which Poe doubtless would hold is 
suggestive of implications which cannot 
be made explicit this side of eternity. 


7 Federico Olivero, Edgar Poe (Torino, 1939), 





pp. 91-92. Several details mentioned in my considera- 
tion of symbolism in the tale have been noted by 
Olivero. One is puzzled, however, by his remark that 
in this tale ‘‘we perceive a minuteness in limning de- 
tails that borders on prolixity.’’ 





merry,” without adding the conclusion. | 
The tone, then, implies analogies which 





“They Pangeen It should be noticed, there- 
tl 


fore, thatfthe opening paragraphs not 
only introduce the incidents by setting 
forth the initial situation: they also intro- 
duce the word-symbols which are to have 
death 





life and the gaiety which seeks to kill time 


prince_and_the courtiers stand for the by forgetting it, on the other. The whole 
story which follows shows these two 


-~forees_at grips and more and more defi-_ 


nitely points forward to the inevitable and 
Ly pr 


meaningful triumph of one of the forces.7™ 


The second aragra ah shows Pros 9eTO $y U 
£ 
- 


and his party apparently successful in 
their_escape from the plague: ‘“buffoons, 
...improvisatori, .... ballet-dancers, 
~-wausicians, .... Beauty, .... wine. \ 
All these and security were within.” But ’ 
the last-short-sentence of the long para- 
graph again mentions the lurking enemy: 
“Without was the ‘Red Death?” Then, 
as the scene of the ball is described, the 
vague hint emerges that the escape is a 
wish rather than an actuality. The black 


“Tt is only with the dénouement constantly in 
view that we can give a plot its indispensable air of 
consequence, or causation, by making the incidents, 
and especially the tone at all points, tend to a develop- 
ment of the intention’’ (‘‘“The philosophy of composi- 
tion,’’ Works, VI, 36). 


76 Poe's suggestion of this contest by his handling | 
of co-ordinating conjunctions is of some interest. The 
word ‘‘and,"’ so used, appears six times in the opening 
paragraph, which sets forth the devastation of the 
plague. ‘‘But’’ is the first word of the second para- 
graph, which tells of the prince and the courtiers, and 
the measures taken by them to escape the plague. 
Thereafter, in the next twelve paragraphs, twelve 
sentences begin with the word ‘‘But,’’ and in several 
instances such sentences mark the turn of attention 
from one set of forces to the other. In the final para- 
graph, though, which tells of Death’s complete tri- 
umph, ‘“‘but’’ does not occur; ‘‘and,’’ however, is used 
as a co-ordinating conjunction eight times. 
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*velvet curtains, the—bleod-red light, and 
the-eleek—which_ ticks the time in the 
seventh room, and the fear engendered in 
the hearts of the courtiers by the room, 
initiate the connotation by that room of 
the inescapable Red Death/ 

With sueh-analogies ambiguously sug- 
gested, the—ineidents and tone operate 
simultaneously in a fashion comparable 
to that of a ballet. There are moments of 
gaiety, and then the clock strikes in the 
seventh room, and, inevitably, the cour- 
tiers are constrained to remember Death 
and Time, which are more and more defi- 
nitely identified with that room: 

The constrained to 
pause, momentarily, in their performance, to 
hearken to the sound; and thus the waltzers 
perforce ceased their evolutions; and there was 
a brief disconcert of the whole gay company, 
and, while the chimes of the clock yet rang 
.... the giddiest grew pale, and the more aged 
and sedate passed their hands over their brows 
as if in confused reverie and meditation. 


musicians .... were 


When the chimes cease, the musicians 
vow that they will not allow the clock 
again to disturb them. However, “after 
the lapse of sixty minutes (which embrace 
three thousand and-six hundred seconds 
of the Time that flies),”’ there comes an- 


other chiming of the clock, and ‘‘the same ' 


disconcert_and tremulousness and medi- 
tation_as—before-* The parenthetical ex- 
pression suggests more clearly than before 
an analogical significance for the clock, 
and the action and inaction of the dancers 
acquire accordant significance. The dance 
resumes, this time with the bizarre figures 
conjured up by Prospero moving through 
the rooms.,But, when the clock chimes, 


even these do not bring forgetfulness. And- 


the pause which now follows is, more 


clearly than previous pauses, like an in- 
stant of death: “for a moment, all is still, 
and all is silent save the voice of the clock. 
they 


The dreams are stiff-frozen as 


WALTER BLair 


’ 


continues the 
story, “the music swells, and the dreams 
live, and writhe to and fro more merrily 


stand.” “And now again,’ 


than ever. .... But....” and again the 
story turns to the room of the clock, The 
coming of midnight, the hour associated 
with death and with the walking of the 
earth by uneasy spirits, is made to coin- 
cide with the discovery of the shrouded 
figure: 

The music ceased....; and the evolu- 
tions of the waltzers were quieted; and there 
was an unkasy cessation of all things. .... But 
sre twelve stfokes .... ; and thus 
iftrept, with more of time, 
s of the thoughtful among 
And thus, too, it happened, 
perhaps, thaf/befora the last echoes... . had 
utterly sunK into sileNge,....many... . had 
found leisuréto-becomé aware of the presence 
of a masked figure who had arrested the atten- 
tion of no single individual before. 


now there w 








.... more of 
into the meditak 
those who reve 


oug! 






The figure, thus appearing during a 
pause in music and motion and unwilling- 
ly acknowledged as a presence by the 
courtiers, is the Red Death. He is first 
viewed in the room most remote from the 
velvet chamber—the blue room. At first 
the revelers who have sought to forget 
and avoid death, as well as the brave 
prince, shrink from this explicitly sym- 
bolical masked figure. Then,-when he 
moves with“solemn- and measured step”’ 
more appropriate for a funeral than for a 
dance—when he moves through the seven 
chambers, the prince and courtiers, as if 
drawn by fate, follow him to “the black 
apartment.’’.They see the prince die 
“within the shadow of the ebony clock,” 
and now is “acknowledged the presence 
of the Red Death.” And “the life of the 
ebony clock goes out with that of the last 
of the gay.”” Thus incident and tone work 
together from the start of the tale to its 
inevitable conclusion to achieve a unified 
effect. 
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VICTORIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1943 


Edited by WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN 


Hs bibliography has been prepared 
by a committee of the Victorian 
Literature Group of the Modern 
Language Association of America: Wil- 
liam D. Templeman, chairman, Univer- 


| sity of Illinois; Charles Frederick Har- 


rold, Ohio State University; Samuel P. 
Chew, University of Oklahoma; and Aus- 


| tin Wright, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 





nology. It attempts to list the noteworthy 
publications of 1943 (including reviews of 
earlier items) that have a bearing on Eng- 
lish literature of the Victorian period and 
similar publications of earlier date that 
have been inadvertently omitted from the 
preceding Victorian bibliography. Unless 
otherwise stated, the date of publication 
is 1943. Reference to a page in the bibliog- 
raphy for 1942, in Modern philology, May, 
1943, is made by the following form: See 
VB 1942, 337. Some cross-references are 
given, although not all that are possible. 
For certain continuing bibliographical 
works, and for most of the abbreviations 
used, see the preceding Victorian bibliog- 
raphies. 
KEY TO NEW ABBREVIATIONS 


APSS = Annals of the Amer. Acad. of Political 
and Social Science 


ASR = Amer. sociological review 
CLS = Comparative literature studies 
JEH = Journal of economic history 
MLQ = Modern language quarterly 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 

“American bibliography for 1942.” PMLA, 
LVII, Suppl., 1261-74: English, ‘“Nine- 
teenth century,’”’ and “Contemporary,” ed. 
Albert C. Baugh and others. 


The Association of Research Libraries 
(comps.). A catalog of books represented by 
Library of Congress printed cards issued to 
July 31, 1942. Vols. I-LXVI (A-HERED). 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1942-43. 


Mopvern P#iLo.ocy, May, 1944] 
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Photographic reproduction of cards, reduced in 
size; not a carefully revised and edited catalogue 
of the printed books in the Library of Congress, 
comparable to the new Catalogue of the British 
Museum. The preface states that the books repre- 
sented ‘are not all in the Library of Congress, 
and conversely, that the library contains some 
thousands of books for which cards have not yet 
been printed.” Scholars will still use union card 
catalogs that include Library of Congress cards; 
but they will find this series of volumes ex- 
ceedingly useful. 

Bond, Donald F. “Anglo-French and Franco- 
American studies: a current bibliography” 
(for 1942). RoR, XXXIV, 154-72. 

Fiction catalog: 1941 edition: a subject, author 
and title list of 5050 works of fiction in the 
English language with annotations. Compiled 
by Dorothy E. Cook and Isabel S. Munro; 
assisted by Elizabeth 8. Duvall. (“Standard 
catalog ser.””) New York: Wilson, 1942. 
Pp. xi+789. 

Rev. by H. Haines in LQ, XIII, 162. 

Fiction catalog: 1942 supplement to the 1941 edi- 
er New York: Wilson. Pp. 59. 

Francis, F. C. ‘Recent bibliographical work.” 
Library, 4th ser., XXIII (1942), 108-26. 
Includes account of Michael Sadleir’s forth- 

coming Bibliographical catalogue of nineteenth 

century fiction. 

Graham, Walter (ed.). “The Romantic move- 
ment: a selective and critical bibliography 
for the year 1942.” ELH, X, 1-25. 

H., A. M. “The annual register: a bibliographi- 
cal note.”” N & Q, Feb. 13, pp. 99-100. 
Lists the publishers since the beginning (1758). 

Haskell, Daniel C. A check list of cumulative 
indexes to individual periodicals in the New 
York Public Library. New York: The Li- 
brary, 1942. Pp. 370. 

Ireland, Norma O. An index to indexes: a sub- 
ject bibliography of published indexes. Bos- 
ton: Faxon, 1942. Pp. xvi+107. 

Rev. by W. Gregory in AHR, XLVIII, 393; 
by R. Hirsch in LJ, LXVIII, 203. 
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MacPike, E. F. “English, Scottish and Irish 
diaries, journals, common-place books, etc., 
1550-1900: a bibliographical guide to select- 
ed material,” Part II. BBDI, XVII, 213- 
15. See VB 1942, 330. 

Queen, Ellery (ed.). The detective short story: a 
bibliography. Boston: Little, Brown. Pp. 
146. 

Ratchford, Fannie Elizabeth. “Thomas J. 
Wise to John Henry Wrenn on nineteenth- 
century bibliography.” BSP, XXXVI 
(1942), 215-28. 

Stallman, Robert. “A selective bibliography on 
the criticism of poetry, 1920-1942.” Uni- 
versity rev., X, 65-71. 

Templeman, William D. (ed.). ‘Victorian bib- 
liography for 1942.” MP, XL, 330-51. 

Ulrich, Carolyn F., and Kiip, Karl. Books and 
printing: a selected list of periodicals, 1800- 
1942. Woodstock, Vt.: Rudge; New York: 
New York pub. lib. Pp. xiv+244. 

Lists periodicals dealing with the book arts; 
includes the most outstanding ones published 
since 1800, foreign and American. The field of the 
graphic arts is divided so as to fellow the develop- 
ment of “book” and of “printing’’—periodicals 
treating of: the background of the book; the his- 
tory of printing and of bookbinding; the physical 
elements in book-making (including illustrations) ; 
the world of the book with aspects such as the au- 
thor and the market, the publisher and advertiser, 
the bookseller, the librarian, the collector. Almost 
every item is annotated, to indicate its usefulness, 
and the annotations will be found of great value. 

Rev. by H. Lehmann-Haupt in Publishers’ 
weekly, Aug. 7, p. 424; by G. McKay in LJ, 
LXVIIE, 950. 

Wales. Handlist of manuscripts in the National 
Library of Wales. Parts III, IV, V. Aberyst- 
wyth: National Library of Wales pr. [1941- 
42]. Pp. 93-156; 157-220; 221-84. See VB 
1942, 331. 

Zucker, A. E. (ed.). “Bibliography, Americana 
Germanica, 1942.”” AGR, IX, No. 4, 36-44. 


II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, RELI- 
GIOUS, AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 
Aldington, Richard. The Duke: being an ac- 

count of the life and achievements of Arthur 
Wellesley, first Duke of Wellington. New 
York: Viking pr. Pp. vi+405. 





Rev. by J. Barzun in HTB, Oct. 10, p. 3; by 
S. North in Book week, Oct. 17, p. 2; by C. Rob- 
erts in NYTBR, Oct. 10, p. 3; by K. Willis in LJ, 
Sept. 15, p. 723; by L. Zara in SRL, Oct. 16, p. 53; 
in CE, V, 168. 

Alston, R. W. “William Etty, R.A.” NC, 
CXXXIV, 70-76. 

Arbuthnot. The correspondence of Charles Ar- 
buthnot. See VB 1942, 331. 

Rev. by M. George in History, XX VII (1942), 
88-90 (“extends (with gaps) from 1809 to 1850. 
Arbuthnot was an indispensable member of the 
Tory party’’). 

Arnold, Julian B. Giants in dressing gowns. See 
VB 1942, 331. 
tev. in TLS, July 3, p. 320. 

Austen, Frederick William. Rectors of two Es- 
sex parishes and their times (from the 13th 
century). Colchester: Benham. Pp. x+475. 
Publisher’s note: “. . . . sidelights on circum- 

stances and people and manners and customs and 

incidents of village life.”” Rev. in TLS, Apr. 10, 

p. 179. 

Beecham, Sir Thomas. A mingled chime: an 
auto-biography. New York: Putnam. Pp. 
viili+330. 

Traces the life of this composer-conductor 
from childhood in the 1880’s to 1924. Rev. by 
J. Erskine in HTB, May 9, p. 3; by E. Goossens 
in NYTBR, May 2, p. 5; by P. Lang in SRL, 
June 26, p. 24; by M. Owen in LJ, Apr. 15, p. 326. 
Bell, E. Moberly. Octavia Hill. .... See VB 

1942, 331. 

Rev. by F. Maurice in Economic jour., LIII, 
98-100; in NR, CXIX (1942), 527-29. 

Berger, Max. The British traveller in America, 
1836-1860. (“Columbia univ. studies in his- 
tory, economics, and public law,’”’ No. 502.) 
Columbia univ. pr. Pp. 5+239. 

Includes an extensive critical bibliography of 
British travel in America from 1836 to 1860. 
Rev. in HTB, Nov. 28, p. 20. 

Bevington, Merle. The Saturday review, 1855- 
POG x:nnie See VB 1942, 331. 

Rev. by W. Graham in JEGP, XLII, 141-43; 
in N & Q, June 5, p. 356. 

Bolitho, Hector (ed.). A Batsford century: the 
record of a hundred years of publishing and 
bookselling, 1843-1943. London: Batsford. 

Pp. viii+148. 
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Rev. by H. G. F. in Connoisseur, CXII, 129; 
by R. Mortimer in NS, Nov. 20, p. 341; in FR, 
CMXXIV, 414; in N & Q, Dec. 4, p. 359. 


Brebner, J. B., and Nevins, Allan. The making 
of modern Britain: a short history. London: 
Allen & Unwin; New York: Norton. Pp. 
9+243. 

Rev. by J. Barzun in HTB, July 25, p. 14; by 

J. Williamson in S, Nov. 19, pp. 484-86; by G. 

Wakefield in LJ, June 15, p. 528. 

Brown, Benjamin H. The tariff reform move- 
ment in Great Britain, 1881-1895. Columbia 
univ. pr. Pp. xi+170. 


Burke, Thomas. Travel in England... .. Lon- 
don: Batsford. Pp. vi+154. 

A history of travel in England. Rev. by C. Rid- 
ley in NS, Oct. 16, p. 255. 
Connolly, Cyril. “ ‘1843.’ ” 

75-89. 

De Schweinitz, Karl. England’s road to social 
security: from the statute of laborers in 1349 
to the Beveridge report of 1942. Univ. of 
Pennsylvania pr. Pp. x+281. 

Rev. by J. Brebner in PSQ, LVII (1942), 
629-30. 

Dickinson, A. E. F. “The drama behind E!- 

& L, XXIII (1942), 


Horizon, VIII, 


gar’s music.” M 
116-25. 


Dietz, Frederick Charles. An economic history 
of England. New York: Holt, 1942. Pp. 
xii+616. 

Preface: “ . intended to give... 
ture of how Englishmen have made their living 
over the centuries, how changes in the ways of 
doing things came about, and how political and 
social life influenced and have been influenced by 
economic problems as time went on.’”’ Rev. by 
S. Reznek in AHR, XLVIII, 100; by F. Woolbert 
in Foreign affairs, XXI, 373. 


. & pic- 


Edwards, Maldwyn Lloyd. Methodism and 
England: a study of Methodism in its social 
and political aspects during the years 1850- 
1932. London: Epworth pr. Pp. 252. 

Rev. by R. Wearmouth in LQHR, July, pp. 

275-76; in TLS, June 12, p. 286. 

Fyfe, J. G. (ed.). Scottish diaries and memoirs, 

1746-1843. Stirling: Eneas Mackay, 1942. 

Pp. 603. 

Rev. by M. P. in History, XXVIII, 225-26. 
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Gerould, Gordon Hall. “Cruikshank’s literary 
background.” PLC, IV, 62-64. 

Gillespie, James Edward. Europe in perspec- 
tive, 1815 to the present. See VB 1942, 332. 
Rev. by F. Melvin in AHR, XLVIII, 388; in 

Social studies, XX XIII, 239. 

Glover, T. R. Cambridge retrospect. Cambridge 
univ. pr.; Toronto: Macmillan. Pp. xii+ 
146. 

Treats of Cambridge University, 1889-1943. 
Includes accounts of more than twenty dons, in- 
cluding William Heitland. Rev. by D. D. C. in 
QQ, L, 330-31; in N & Q, July 31, pp. 89-90. 
Goldring, Douglas. South Lodge: reminiscences 

of Violet Hunt, Ford Madox Ford, and the 

English Review circle. London: Constable. 

Pp. 260. 

Rev. by R. Grylls in S, Nov. 12, pp. 463-64; 
in TLS, Oct. 9, p. 486. 

Harrison, Eric. “The Englishry of Tom 
Brown.” QQ, L, 37-52. 

Valuable analysis of virtues of the mid-Victori- 
an public school, as illustrated through Thomas 
Hughes. 


Harrison, J. W. D. ‘‘Marlborough in the ’six- 
ties.”’ FR, No. 919, pp. 54-61. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. English notebooks. Ed. 
by Randall Stewart. See VB 1942, 332. 
Rev. by E. Batho in RES, XIX, 103-4; by 

C. Sisson in MLR, XXXVIII, 57-59; by S. Wil- 

liams in MLN, LVIII, 153-54. 


Ireland, Tom. Ireland, past and present. See 

VB 1942, 333. 

Rev. by J. Driscoll in HTB, Feb. 22, 1942, p. 
16; by A. Shaw in SRL, Feb. 28, 1942, p. 13; in 
CWd, CLVI (1942), 250. 

John, Augustus. ‘Fragment of an ,autobiog- 

raphy—X.” Horizon, VIII, 136-43. 

Jones, Louis C. The clubs of the Georgian rakes. 

See VB 1942, 333. 

Rev. by S. C. Chew in HTB, Nov. 1, 1942, p. 
14; by W. Garrison in Christian century, July 15, 
1942, p. 885; by T. Lask in NYTBR, Oct. 25, 
1942, p. 32. 

Joyce. A homestead history: the reminiscences 
and letters of Alfred Joyce, of Plaistow and 
Norwood, Port Phillip, 1843-1864. Introd. 
by G. F. James. Melbourne univ. pr.; Lon- 
don: Milford, 1942. Pp. 200. 
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Joyve, a middle-class Cockney, who passed 
through the evening classes of the London Me- 
chanics’ Institution, then went to Australia. 
Rev. by W. P. M. in History, XXVIII, 228. 


Knaplund, Paul. The British empire, 1815- 

1939. See VB 1942, 333. 

Rev. by K. Bell in NS, Apr. 24, 277-78; by 
A. Sachar in HTB, June 14, 1942, p. 20; by G. 
Woodbridge in Survey graphic, XXXI (1942), 
432; by R. Woolbert in Foreign affairs, XX 
(1942), 580; by A. Viton in APSS, CCXX (1942), 
235; in TLS, Dec. 12, 1942, p. 604. 


Kuczynski, Jiirgen. A short history of labor 
conditions under industrial capitalism. Vol. 
I: Great Britain and the Empire, 1750 to the 
present day. London: F. Muller, 1942. Pp. 
972 


ala. 


Rev. by H. Hohman in JPE, LI, 281-82. 


Lever, Sir Tresham. The life and times of Sir 
Robert Peel. See VB 1942, 333. 
Rev. by A. Fremantle in History, XXVII 
(1942), 90-91; in NR, CXIX (1942), 185-86. 


Lieven. The Lieven-Palmerston correspondence, 
1828-1856. Trans. and ed. by Lord Sudley. 
London: Murray. Pp. 316. 

Rev. by A. F. F. in History, XXVIII, 227-28; 
by R. Partridge in NS, Apr. 24, p. 277; in NR, 

CXX, 422-24. 


Loewenberg. Annals of opera, 1597-1940. 
Compiled from the original sources by Al- 
fred Loewenberg. Introd. by Edward J. 
Dent. Cambridge: Heffer. Pp. xxiv+879. 
Includes, under librettists, works which gave 

rise to operas. Rev. by E. B. in M & L, XXIV, 

116-17. 

Looker, Samuel J., and Strachan, R. M. ‘‘Tree 

”N & Q, Jan. 2, p. 26; Jan. 16, p. 52. 
Reference to passages from Ruskin, Jefferies, 

Meredith, Hardy. 


voices. 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. “J, too, have lived in 

Arcadia.” .... See VB 1942, 334. 

Rev. by M. Becker in HTB, March 1, 1942, 
p. 5; by E. Crowell in LJ, Feb. 1, 1942, p. 130; 
by E. Drew in Ail. month., Apr., 1942; by R. 
Roberts in SRL, March 14, 1942, p. 8; by E. 
West in NS, Nov. 8, 1941, p. 412; by K. Woods in 
NYTBR, March 1, 1942, p. 8; in CWd, CLV 
(1942), 248; in TLS, Oct. 11, 1941, p. 509. 
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Mallet, Sir Charles. ‘Theology and religion.” 
CR, CLXIV, 218-24. 
Several references to Newman, Oxford move- 
ment, etc. 


Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr. “George Cruik- 
shank, artist.’”’ PLC, IV, 53-61. 
““Menander’s mirror: Old Kaspar’s work un- 
done.” TLS, May 22, p. 243. 
Reflections on the nature of the Victorians. 


““Menander’s mirror: on picking sides.” 7'LS, 
Oct. 9, p. 483. 
Includes discussion of some Victorian novel- 
ists. 


Milner, Violet. “‘A protest against the legend 
about ‘Victorian oppression of youth.’ ” 
NR, CXVIII (1942), 59-63. 


Montague, Clifford M. “Grub Street fights (a 
history of literary feuds).’’ Poet lore, 
XLIX, 25-40, 147-64, 248-65. 

Includes feuds involving many Victorian au- 
thors. 

Morelli, Emilia. Mazzini in Inghilterra. Fi- 
renze: Le Monnier. 

Noted with brief comment in Jtalica, XX, 
212-13, where reference is made to a rev. of this 
book by Mario Missiroli in L’/llustrazione itali- 
ana, May 16. 

Morgan, Charles. The house of Macmillan 
(1843-1943). London: Macmillan. Pp. 264. 
Rev. by R. Mortimer in NS, Nov. 20, pp. 340- 

41; in TLS, Nov. 20, p. 560 (see also Nov. 27, 

p. 571); see also fourth item below. 

Morice, G.; Gardner, M.; and Williams, C. D. 
“A record of some XIX-century London 
theatres.” N & Q, Oct. 9, pp. 223-24; Nov. 
20, p. 326; Dec. 4, p. 354. 

“John Murray, 1778-1843: ‘The Anax of pub- 
lishers.’ ”’ TLS, June 26, p. 398. 
Anniversary article. 

Odell, George C. D. Annals of the New York 
stage... . 1885-1888. See VB 1942, 334. 
Rev. by W. Eaton in HTB, July 26, 1942, p. 

18; by J. Krutch in N, Oct. 3, 1942, p. 304; in 

Theatre arts, XX VI (1942), 796. 

“One hundred years of Macmillan history.” 

Publishers’ weekly, Oct. 9, pp. 1430-38. 

A survey. Many Victorian authors mentioned, 
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Parsons, Julia Stoddard. Royalty in the nine- 
teenth century. Boston: Humphries. Pp. 7+ 
232. 

Rev. by R. Alvarez in LJ, Feb. 15, p. 171; by 
C. Higby in JMH, XV, 329-30; in HTB, July 4, 
p. 12. 

Peddie, R. A. ‘Publishers’ bindings, 1762- 
1850.” Library world, XLVI, 20-21. 


Ponsonby, Arthur. Henry Ponsonby: Queen 
Victoria’s private secretary..... See VB 
1942, 334. 

Rev. by L. Fowler in S, Oct. 23, 1942, p. 388; 
by M. Maxse in NR, CXX, 80-84; by P. Wilson 

in NYTBR, Nov. 14, p. 14. 


Quinlan, Maurice J. Victorian prelude..... 
See VB 1942, 334. 

Rev. by M. George in RES, XIX, 220-22; by 
C. Harrold in MLQ, IV, 386-88; by W. Temple- 
man in JEGP, XLII, 137-41. 

Raven, C. E. Science, religion, and the future: a 
course of eight lectures. Cambridge univ. pr. 
Pp. x+126. 

Rev. by J. Murry in FR, No. 920, pp. 137-38; 
by H. Wood in S, June 4, p. 530;in TLS, May 22, 
p. 246. 

Contains a brilliant chapter on the Darwinian 
controversy and its consequences, though the au- 
thor no doubt exaggerates the historic importance 
of the controversy, overlooking, for instance, the 
fact that the conflict between religion and science 
had emerged on the Continent long before 1859. 
—C. F. H. 

Rayleigh, Robert John Strutt, 4th Baron. Life 
of Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., sometime Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. New York: 
Maemillan. Pp. x +299. 

Rev. by J. Crowther in S, Jan. 8, p. 36; by 
W. Kaempffert in NYTBR, Oct. 31, p. 41; in 
TLS, Jan. 16, p. 30. 

Roe, F. Gordon. “Tinsel terror: a study in 
skeltery.”’ Connoisseur, CXI, 102-8. 

On the vogue for ‘‘tinsel prints” in Victorian 
England. 

Rose, Walter. Good neighbours. .... See VB 
1942, 334. 

Rev. by D. Hawkins in NS, Dec. 19, 1942, p. 
413; by T. Hennell in S, Sept. 25, 1942, p. 292; 
by H. J. in History, XXVIII, 124-25; by J. 
Southron in NYTBR, Jan. 10, p. 7; in HTB, 
Jan. 17, p. 14; in TLS, Aug. 22, 1942, p. 417; in 
VQR, XIX (summer), Ixxi. 
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Roth, Cecil. A history of the Jews in England. 
See VB 1942, 334. 
Rev, by E. Beller in APSS, CCXXIII (1942), 
200; by E. Fischoff in ASR, VII (1942), 577. 


Russell, Elbert. The history of Quakerism. See 

VB 1942, 334. 

Rev. by W. Chamberlin in Aél. month., CLXX 
(1942), 108; by J. Cross in LJ, Apr. 1, 1942, p. 
318; by A. Eister in ASR, VII (1942), 735; by 
W. Garrison in Christian century, LIX (1942), 
757; by A. Mekeel in AHR, XLVIII, 293; by 
O. Shepard in N, Aug. 22, 1942, p. 158; by F. 
Tolles in APSS, CCXXIII (1942), 259. 


Sharp, Evelyn. “Village Hampdens in the 
CR, CLXIV, 


eighties: a reminiscence.” 
109-13. 


Sitwell, Edith. English women. (“Britain in 
pictures.””) London: Collins. Pp. 48. 
Rev. by M. Wilson in English, IV (1942), 


92-93. 


Strasser, Alex. Victorian photography. London: 
Focal pr. 
Rev. by C. Beaton in NS, Jan. 23, p. 61; in 
QR, CCLXXX, 245; in TLS, March 6, p. 118. 


Temperley, Harold, and Henderson, Gavin B. 
“Disraeli and Palmerston in 1857, or, the 
dangers of explanations in Parliament.” 
Cambridge historical jour., VII (1942), 
115-26. 


Trevelyan, George Macaulay. English social 

history. .... See VB 1942, 335. 

Rev. by K. Hutchison in N, March 13, p. 387; 
by W. Jordan in JMH, XV, 167; by D. McDou- 
gall in Canadian hist. rev., XXIV, 298-300; by 
E. McInnis in Canadian forum, XXIII, 22; by 
T. Mendenhall in AHR, XLVIII, 776-77; by 
C. Morley in SRL, Feb. 20, p. 9; by W. Notestein 
in YR, N.S., XXXII, 792; by C. Sanders in 
SAQ, XLII, 103-4; by E. Sedgwick in Ail. 
month., CLXXI, 147. 


Trevelyan, George Macaulay. Trinity college: 
an historical sketch. Cambridge univ. pr.; 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. vi+122. 

Rev. by A. Rowse in NS, Nov. 13, pp. 320-21; 

by T. Spencer in NYTBR, Nov. 28, p. 38; in S, 

Oct. 29, p. 416; in TLS, Oct. 16, p. 493. 


Verneuil, Louis. The fabulous life of Sarah 
Bernhardt. See VB 1942, 335. 
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Rev. by W. Eaton in HTB, Nov. 8, 1942, p. 5; 
by G. Freedley in LJ, Oct. 1, 1942, p. 844; by 
G. Hellman in NYTBR, Nov. 22, 1942, p. 37; 
by R. Lockridge in SRL, Dec. 12, 1942, p. 22; 
in Theatre arts, XXVII, 130. 

Victoria, Queen. See II, Parsons, Ponsonby. 


Vulliamy, C. E. The Polderoy papers. London: 
Michael Joseph. Pp. 288. 

Fictional diary of an English country gentle- 
man, 1868-86. Rev. by R. M. in NS, Apr. 17, 
p. 262. 

Walker, Eric A. The British Empire: its struc- 
ture and spirit. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 240. 
Rev. by H. Taylor in Empire rev., LXXVII, 

105. 

Watt, Margaret H. The history of the parson’s 
wife. London: Faber. Pp. 200. 
tev. by M. Maxse in NR, CXXI, 77-81; by 

C. Ridley in NS, May 29, pp. 356-57. 

West, E. J. “The London stage, 1870-1890: a 
study in the conflict of the old and new 
schools of acting.”” Univ. of Colorado studies, 
ser. B, Studies in the humanities, II, 31-84. 
In summary form, this study appeared in 

QJS. See VB 1942, 335. 

Westrup, J. A. “Elgar and programme music.”’ 
DUJ, XXXV, 90-97. 

Williamson, J. A. The ocean in English history. 
See VB 1942, 335. 

Rev. by G. Grigson in S, Jan. 9, 1942, p. 42; 
by A. Rowse in NS, March 21, 1942, p. 197; in 
HTB, Nov. 15, 1942, p. 36; in TLS, Jan. 10, 
1942, p. 22. 

Wilson, Forrest. Crusader in crinoline..... 
See VB 1942, 335. 

Rev. by E. Barker in S, May 22, 1942, p. 489; 
by F. Klingberg in AHR, XLVII (1942), 636; by 
P. Quennell in NS, May 2, 1942, p. 291; by I. 
Wechsler in NEQ, XV (1942), 161; in TLS, May 


Ill. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND 
LITERARY FORMS; AN- 
THOLOGIES 


Barzun, Jacques. Darwin, Marx, Wagner..... 
See VB 1942, 335. 
Rev. by G. S. in M & L, XXIV, 51-53; in 
Economica, 1X (1942), 310. 


Barzun, Jacques. Romanticism and the modern 
ego. Boston: Little, Brown, Pp. viii+-359. 
Rev. by M. Curti in NYTBR, Dec. 19, p. 9; 

by C. Gauss in SRL, Dec. 4, p. 24; by H. Levin 

in New R, Oct. 25, p. 584; by M. Owen in LJ, 

Oct. 15, p. 843; by P. Quinn in Book week, Nov. 

28, p. 8; by J. Randall, Jr., in JP, XL, 635; by 

G. Whicher in HTB, Oct. 31, p. 5. 

A brilliant but rather brief, and sometimes 
superficial, attempt at a definition, covering the 
field of comparative literature, Mr. Barzun’s 
book distinguishes between intrinsic romanticism 
(a perennial element in human nature) and ez- 
trinsic or historic romanticism, which rises only 
under propitious circumstances when the in- 
herently romantic in human nature is given un- 
usual opportunity to express itself. Thus it may 
be an error to single out an individual or a move- 
ment as romantic in itself. Historically consid- 
ered, the romantic spirit has always appeared 
when men have faced a ‘dissolving epoch”’ with 
the challenge for constructive and creative work 
but also with the crippling sense of “‘man’s great- 
ness and man’s wretchedness,”’ with the “double 
problem of making a new world and making it in 
the knowledge that man is both creative and 
limited, a doer and a sufferer, infinite in spirit and 
finite in action”’ (pp. 25-26). Mr. Barzun’s little 
book is significant for its skilful defense of Rous- 
seau and the German Romantics, its demonstra- 
tion that it is uncritical to attribute the brutali- 
ties of naziism and fascism to a degenerate or a 
fanatically excessive romanticism, its penetrating 
analysis of ““Romantic art’”’ and ‘Romantic life,”’ 
its suggestive tracing of the romantic spirit 
through realism, naturalism, and symbolism, and 
its provocative analysis of the “modern ego,” 
with its self-consciousness, creative impotence, 
fear of committing itself, and obsession with sex. 

On the other hand, as a series of lectures, Mr. 
Barzun’s discussion frequently is weakened by 
vulnerable generalizations; and his rather high- 
handed definition of classicism in chapter iii, 
“The classic objection,”’ lays him open to easy 
attack from scholars in neoclassicism. 

On the whole, the work is an “essay,”’ and one 
should not carp at the author for not doing what 
he did not set out to do. Yet many of us will re- 
gret that he did not use the last one hundred and 
twenty pages of his book for a more detailed and 
solid treatment of his main themes rather than 
for a section of miscellaneous definitions of ‘‘Ro- 
mantic’’ and for ‘Notes and References,” which, 
however readable, do comparatively little to give 
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the work the substantial character it deserves.— 

C. F. Bf. 

Bishop, Morris (ed.). A treasury of British hu- 
mor. New York: Coward-McCann, 1942. 
Pp. xxxiv+820. 

Booth, J. B. (ed.). Seventy years of song. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson. Pp. 80. 

Anthology of popular songs. Rev. by O. Wil- 

liams in NR, CXXI, 233-37. 

Bowra, C. M. The heritage of symbolism. Lon- 
don and Toronto: Macmillan. Pp. x+232. 
Treats of Yeats, Valéry, Blok, Rilke, Georg. 

Rev. by H. Heuel in QQ, L, 291-95; by H. Levin 

in New R, Aug. 23, pp. 260-61; by M. Macken 

in Studies, XXXII, 280-82; by V. Pinto in Eng- 
lish, IV, 159-61; by E. Sackville West in NS, 

March 13, pp. 176-77; in DUJ, XX XV, 104-5; in 

Poetry rev., XXXIV, 126-28. 

Churchill, R. C. ‘The rural novel.” S, Oct. 22, 
p. 381. 

Many references to Victorian novelists. 

Craig, Horace S., Jr. “Sainte-Beuve et sa con- 
naissance de l’anglais: quelques précisions.”’ 
CLS, VIII (1942), 24-27. 

Dowdell, Victor Lyle. Aristotle and Anglican 
religious thought. (“Bohlen lectures,” 1941.) 
Cornell univ. pr.; Oxford univ. pr. Pp. xi+ 
103. 

Rev. by P. O. K. in JP, XL, 362; by A. Za- 

briskie in JR, XXIII, 73. 

Emmons, Alma R. “The Highlander in Scot- 
tish prose fiction.”’ Cornell univ. abstracts of 
theses... . 1941, pp. 35-38. 


Fisch, M. H. “The Coleridges, Dr. Prati, and 

Vico.” MP, XLI, 111-22. 

Undertakes to present ‘“‘at least half of the 
story of English interest in Vico down to.... 
1884.” 

Frierson, W. C. The English novel in transition. 
. . See VB 1942, 336. 

Rev. by L. Richardson in AL, XIV, 460; by 

E. Wagenknecht in MLQ, IV, 128-29. 


Gloyn, Cyril K. The church in the social order. 
.. See VB 1942, 336. 


Rev. by A. Castell in JP, Aug. 27, 1942, p. 
500; by C. Sanders in JR, XXII (1942), 451; in 
Christian century, June 3, 1942, p. 732. 
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Gordon, George Stuart. Anglo-American liter- 
ary relations. See VB 1942, 336. 

Rev. by C. Duffy in MLQ, IV, 256-57; by 
U. Ellis-Fermor in English, IV, 128-29; by D. 
Gordon in RES, XIX, 318-20; by S. Ratcliffe in 
NS, Dec. 5, 1942, p. 377; by C. Sisson in MLR, 
XXXVIII, 155-56; by W. Thorp in AL, XV, 
323-24; in AHR, XLVIII, 643; in CE, LV, 450; in 
N, May 8, p. 677; in NR, CXX, 84. 

Gwynn, Denis. The second spring: 1818-1852. 
London: Burns Oates. Pp. ix+246. 
tev. in TLS, May 8, p. 227 (‘a brief but fully 

documented account of the growth of Roman 

Catholicism in England after the Catholic Eman- 

cipation Act’). 

Jarye, Mark. “Studies of 1935-1942 on the 
history of the periodical press.” J MH, XV, 
127-41. 

A bibliographical article; includes Victorian 
England. 

Hallowell, John. The decline of liberalism as an 
ideology. Univ. of California pr. Pp. 146. 


Rev. by A. Boerner in APSR, XXXVII, 
1140-41. 
Haycraft, Howard. Murder for pleasure. .... 


See VB 1942, 337. 

Rev. by G. Stevens in SRL, Oct. 18, 1942; in 
LR, autumn, 1942, p. xvi; in TLS, Aug. 1, 1942, 
p. 381. 


Hook, Sidney. The hero in history. New York: 
John Day. Pp. 273. 
Rev. by J. Freeman in NYTBR, June 27, p. 
23. Includes treatment of Carlyle, Engels, Spen- 
cer. 


Kain, Richard Morgan. “The literary reputa- 
tion of Turgenev in England and America, 
1867-1906.” Madison quar., II (1942), 14- 
23. 


Larrabee, Stephen A. English bards and Gre- 
cian marbles: the relationship between sculp- 
ture and poetry, especially in the Romantic 
period. Columbia univ. pr. Pp. xiii+312. 
Rev. by D. Bush in JEGP, XLII, 595-97. 

Includes treatment of Landor. 


Liptzin, Sol. “Heinrich Heine and the early 
Victorians.” MDU, XXXV, 353-64. 
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Liptzin, Sol. “Heinrich Heine, ‘blackguard’ 
and ‘apostate’: a study of the earliest Eng- 
lish attitude towards him.”’ PMLA, LVIII, 
170-80. 

Liptzin, Sol. ‘Heinrich Heine, Hellenist and 
cultural pessimist: a late-Victorian legend.” 
PQ, XXII, 267-77. 

Magyar, Francis. ‘English Faust plays on the 
New York stage.”’ German quar., XVI, 153- 
56. 

From 1823 to 1871 a lively interest in plays on 
the Faust theme in England and America. 
Mayo, Robert D. ‘‘“How long was Gothic fic- 

tion in vogue?” MLN, LVIII, 58-64. 


Mayo, Robert D. “The Gothie short story in 
the magazines.”” MLR, XXXVII (1942), 
148-54. 

Miles, Josephine. Pathetic fallacy in the nine- 
teenth century: a study of a changing relation 
between object and emotion. (“Univ. of Cali- 
fornia pub. in English,’ Vol. XII, No. 2. 
Pp. vi+183-304.) Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: Univ. of Calif. pr., 1942. 

Includes treatment of poetry and of prose 
writings by poets and critics; emphasizes the 
1840’s as time of change; treats of Ruskin, 
Browning, Tennyson, Morris, Swinburne, Hop- 
kins, Meredith, Housman, ete. 

Miles, Josephine. ‘Some major poetic words.” 
On pp. 233-39 of Essays and studies by mem- 
bers of the Department of English, University 
of California (“Univ. of California pub. in 
English,” Vol. XIV.) Berkeley and Los 
Angele$: Univ. of California pr. 

Morgan, G. A. What Nietzsche means. Harvard 
univ. pr.; London: Milford, 1942. Pp. 408. 
tev. by W. Moore in MLR, XXXVIII, 371. 

Morgan, P. E. “Reward books.” N & Q, July 
31, pp. 70-74. 

Vast numbers of books specially adapted for 
“rewards” in ‘‘Sunday and other schools” and at 
home were issued during the nineteenth century. 
Neff, Emery. A revolution in European poetry. 

See VB 1942, 337. 

Rev. by J. Baker in PQ, XXII, 89-92. 


Neumann, J. H. “A nineteenth-century poetic 
prefix [a-].”” MLN, LVIII, 278-83. 
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Nitchie, Elizabeth. “The stage history of 
Frankenstein.’”’ SAQ, XLI (1942), 384-98. 
Osborne, Edgar. “Fairy tales and fantasy.” 

LAR, XLV, 211-12. 
On popular authors and artists, 1870-1900. 


Oxford movement. See II, Mallet. 


Philipson, V. Political slang, 
(“Lund studies in English,” 
Lund: Gleerup, 1941. 

Listed in MLR, XXXVIII, 175. 


1750-1850. 
Vol. IX.) 


Pope-Hennessy, James. West Indian summer. 
London: Batsford. Pp. viii+117. 

How travelers from Britain, including Trol- 
lope, Froude, Charles Kingsley, have viewed the 
West Indies. Rev. by V. Pritchett in NS, Oct. 23, 
p. 273. 

Pre-Raphaelite movement. Sanford, John A. 
“Dante: Rossetti: Pre-Raphaelitism: a 
study in the early poetry of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti.”” Cornell univ. abstracts of theses 
... «19387, pp. 37-39. 


Sanders, C. R. Coleridge and the Broad Church 

movement. See VB 1942, 338. 

Rev. by J. Baker in PQ, XXII, 285-86; by 
J. Batten in JR, XXIII, 151; by R. Brooks in 
MLN, LVIII, 646-47; in Christian century, 
March 24, p. 362; in Rev. of religion, VII, 296; in 
TLS, Jan. 23, p. 42. 
Shine, Hill. Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians. 

.. See VB 1942, 338. 

Rev. by A. Cobban in RES, XIX, 224; by 
J. Dodds in MLQ, IV, 366-68; by E. Neff in 
MLN, LVIII, 241. 


Smith, A. J. M. (ed.). The book of Canadian 
poetry. Univ. of Chicago pr. Pp. xvii+452. 

Smith, Byron Porter. Islam in English litera- 
ture. Beirut, Lebanon, 1939. 
Cited in. MLN, LVIII, 656. 

Smith, Horatio. “Ernest Renan vs. an Anglo- 


Saxon publisher.’’ Modern language forum, 
XXVII (1942), 1-5. 


Stanford, W. B. “Synaesthetic metaphor.” 
CLS, VI-VII (1942), 26-30. 

Stark, W. “Saint-Simon as a realist.” JEH, 
III, 42-55. 
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Stearns, Monroe M. “The good die young. 
Jour. of Rutgers univ. libr., V (1942), 71-77. 
On the pious lives of children in the early 

nineteenth century. 


Strong, L. A. G. (comp.). English domestic life 
during the last 200 years: an anthology select- 
ed from the novelists. London: G. Allen; New 
York: Norton, 1942. Pp. xii+13-250. 

Rev. by R. Mortimer in NS, Apr. 4, 1942, 

p. 227; by R. Macaulay in S, Apr. 17, 1942, p. 

372; in TLS, May 9, 1942, p. 237. 


Taube, Edward. “German influence on English 
vocabulary of the nineteenth century.” 


JEGP, XXXIX (1940), 486-93. 


Thompson, J. W., and Holm, B. J. A history of 

historical writing. See VB 1942, 338. 

Rev. by H. Barnes in LQ, XIII, 152-54; by 
H. Kohn in APSS, CCXXV, 262; by A. Rogers 
in SAQ, XLII, 204-6; by J. Swain in AHR, 
XLVIII, 291. 


“Three Christmases. I.—The Dickens feast.”’ 
TLS, Nov. 138, p. 541. “‘II.—About town 
with Thackeray.”” Nov. 20, pp. 553-54. 
“TIT.—Fin-de-siécle.” Nov. 27, pp. 565-66. 


W., A. C., and Sherman, Louise. “Forgotten 
novels.” N & Q, Nov. 20, pp. 315-16; Dec. 
4, p. 358. 
Novels by William Gilbert (father of W. S.), 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, Emily Eden, L. B. 
Walford. 


Wagenknecht, Edward Charles. Cavalcade of 
the English novel: from Elizabeth to George 
VI. New York: Holt. Pp. xx+646. 

Rev. by J. Frederick in Book week, June 6, 

p. 2; by R. Heilman (unfavorably) in Kenyon rev., 

V, 624-28; by J. Matthews (unfavorably) in 

JAAC, Il, No. 8, 94-95; by R. Roberts in SRL, 

July 31, p. 9 (“much the best history yet written 

of the English novel and novelists’); in Amer. 

mercury, LVI, 119; in LJ, May 15, p. 430. 


Woodward, E. L. British historians. London: 
Collins. Pp. 48. 


A valuable contribution to the 
“Britain in pictures’’ series; clear and objective 


admirable 


in treatment; includes such Victorians as Macau- 


lay, Green, Carlyle.—C. F. H. 
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Wormley, Stanton Lawrence. Heine in Eng- 
land. Introd. by William Clyde DeVane. 
Univ. of North Carolina pr. Pp. xix+310. 
Rev. by H. Kesten in SRL, June 5, p. 35; by 

K. Mann in Book week, May 30, p. 6;in CE, V, 52. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 

Arnold. Eds. ‘‘Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach.’ ” Ex- 
plicator, Vol. 1, item 42. 

Gordon, Ian A. ““Matthew Arnold and an Aus- 
tralian admirer.”’ Turnbull libr. rec., No. 2, 
July, 1940, pp. 11-12. 

Noted in RES, XIX, 112. 

Hicks, John. ‘The stoicism of Matthew Ar- 
nold.”” On pp. 7-62 of Critical studies in 
Arnold, 
Hicks, Ernest E. Sandeen, and Alvan S. 
Ryan; with introd. by Joseph E. Baker. 
(‘Humanistic studies,’ Vol. VI, No. 1.) 
Univ. of Iowa pr., 1942. Pp. 175. 

M., A. “Arnold on Disraeli.”” VN & Q, Feb. 13, 
p. 106. 


Emerson, and Newman, by John 


“Arnold’s verse.” N & Q, Sept. 11, p. 


M., A. ‘‘Hamlet once more.” 


p. 255. 


N & Q, Apr. 24, 


M., A. “Matthew Arnold: ‘an old playgoer.’ ”’ 
N & Q, May 8, pp. 282-83; June 5, pp. 
338-41. 

M., A., and Looker, S. J. ““Matthew Arnold: 
an uncollected poem.” N & Q, March 27, 
pp. 195-96; Apr. 24, p. 266. 

“Memorabilia.” N & Q, May 22, pp. 297-98; 
June 19, p. 357; July 3, pp. 1-2. 


“Arnold on Ruskin; Henry 
James. Henry James on the poetry of 
Arnold.” N & Q, July 3, p. 17; Aug. 14, 
p. 106. 

Page, Frederick. “‘Balder dead (1855).’’ On pp. 
60-68 of Essays and studies... . English 
Assoc. Vol. XXVIII. 1942. Collected by 
R. W. Chapman. Oxford: Clarendon pr. 

Sells, Iris E. “ ‘Marguerite.’” MLR, 
XXXVIII, 289-97. 

Shepherd, T. B. “Matthew Arnold today.” 

LQHR, Oct. 1942, pp. 369-75. 


Memorabilist. 


9 66 
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Tinker, C. B., and Lowry, H. F. The poetry of 
Matthew Arnold. .... See VB 1942, 339. 
Rev. by E. Bathoin MLR, XXXVIII, 357-58. 

V., A. W., and Psychologist. ‘Voice and 
verse.” N & Q, July 3, pp. 20-21; 28. 

Brief comment on the prosody of Arnold and 

Yeats. 

Thomas Barnes of 

Pp. 


Barnes. Hudson, Derek. 
“The Times.” Cambridge univ. pr. 
xli-+ 196. 

Rev. by W. Harris in S, Dec. 3, pp. 533-34; in 

TLS, Nov. 20, p. 558. 

Blagden, Jane Isabella. “ ‘Our Lady of Bellos- 
guardo’: a pastel portrait.” 7Q, XII, 446- 
63. 

Braddon. Summers, Montague. ‘‘Miss Brad- 
don’s ‘black band.’ ”’ TLS, Apr. 24, p. 204. 


Bridges. Bevan, Bryan. “The poetry of Rob- 
ert Bridges.”’ Poetry rev., XXXIV, 235-38. 

Clough, H. C. “The ‘unpopularity’ of Robert 
Bridges.” Poetry rev., XXXIV, 318-19. 

Guérard, A. J. Robert Bridges..... See VB 
1942, 340. 
Rev. by R. Church in NS, March 27, pp. 213- 

14; by D. Hoare in RES, XIX, 309-11. 

R., B. “Andrew Lang on Robert Bridges.”’ 
N & Q, Dec. 18, pp. 376-77. 

Brontés. The complete poems of Emily Jane 
Bronté. See VB 1942, 340. 
tev. by E. Batho in RES, XIX, 437; by M. 

Dodds in MLR, XXXVIII, 154-55. 

Carr, D. R. W. “The sphinx of English po- 
etry.” Poetry rev., XXXIV, 85-90. 

Fleming, Edward V. “Emily Bronté and ‘Louis 
Parensell.’ ”’ Poetry rev., XXXIV, 190. 

Grabo, Carl. “The Brontés.”’ University rev., 
VI (1940), 208-10. 

Brownings (see also Blagden). Beichner, 
Paul E. ‘Fra Celestino’s affidavit and The 
ring and the book.”’ M LN, LVIII, 335-40. 


C., D. “Mrs. Browning on marriage.” NV & Q, 
July 17, p. 45. 


Her comments on Dickens’ domestic troubles. 


Charlton, H. B. “Browning as poet of reli- 
gion.” JRL, XXVII, 271-307. 
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Charlton, H. B. “Browning’s ethical poetry.” 
JRL, XXVII (1942), 36-69. 


D., A. E. “Rawdon Lubbock Brown.” N & Q, 
Jan. 2, p. 28. 
Quotes an uncollected poem by Browning. 


D., A. E., and Looker, 8. J. “Browning: uncol- 
lected sonnets.” N & Q, Jan. 16, p. 41; Jan. 
30, p. 76; Feb. 13, pp. 106, 117; Apr. 24, 
pp. 264-65. 


Friedland, Louis §.; Boas, Louise S.; and 
Whidden, R. W. “Browning’s ‘The glove.’ ”’ 
Explicator, Vol. I, item 54; Vol. II, items 
13, 23. 

G., L. F. “Browning’s botany.” N & Q, Dee. 
18, p. 379. 

On a passage in ‘The Englishman in Italy.” 

Kilby, Clyde 8. ““Browning’s ‘Cristina.’ ” Ex- 
plicator, Vol. II, item 16. 

McElderry, B. R., Jr. ‘The narrative strue- 
ture of Browning’s The ring and the book.” 
Research studies, State College of Washing- 
ton, XI, 193-233. 

“Memorabilia.” N & Q, July 17, p. 31. 
Comments on Hardy and Browning. 

Memorabilist. “Browning as Carlyle’s Bos- 
well.” NV & Q, Dec. 18, pp. 374-75. 

Organ, Troy. ‘“Browning’s message for dark 
days.” CE, V, 13-18. 

Ratchford, Fannie. 
comes to Texas.” 
280-89. 

Rogers, William H. (ed.). The best of Browning. 
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Parker, James T. “Rudyard Kipling’s prob- 
able introduction to American literature.”’ 
AL, XIV, 426-27. 

Whitbread, L. “Kipling and 
N & Q, Jan. 16, pp. 37-39. 
Stage adaptations of Kipling’s stories. 


the stage.” 


Labouchere. West, E. J. ‘An unappreciated 
Victorian dramatic critic: Henry Labou- 
chere.” QJS, X XIX, 367-68. 
Editor of Truth (founded 1877), 

est and able dramatic critic who wrote the “Scru- 


also the hon- 


tator”’ reviews. 

Landor (see also III, Larrabee). B., A. G. 
“Some Landor letters to J. E. Fitzgerald.” 
Turnbull libr. rec., No. 2, July, 1940, pp. 
8-10. 

Noted in RES, XIX, 112. 

Browne, Helen B. “Walter Savage Landor as 

a literary critic.”” Cornell univ. abstracts of 


theses ... . 1939, pp. 18-20. 


E}win, Malcolm. Savage Landor. See VB 1942, 
346. 
Rev. by F. Leavis in Scrutiny, XI (1942), 148- 
50; by J. Slater in MLQ, IV, 370-72. 
"N &Q, Jan. 30, p. 76. 


Landor’s source for the name. 


Hibernicus. ‘‘Tanthe. 


Peterson, Doris. “A note on a probable source 
of Landor’s Metellus and Marius.” SP, 
XXXIX (1942), 680-92. 

Pfeiffer, Karl G. “Landor’s critique of The 
Cenci.”” SP, XX XIX (1942), 670-79. 

Super, R. H. “Landor’s critique of The Cenci 
a correction.” SP, XL, 101. 


W., L.S. “Landor and T. J. Mathias.” 
Apr. 10, pp. 219-20. 


N & Q, 


Lang. Bushnell, George H. ‘‘Notes on Andrew 
Lang.” TLS, June 5, p. 276; see also June 
12, p. 283. 

Bibliographical. 

“More notes on Andrew Lang.” TLS, July 17, 
p. 348; see also July 31, p. 372. 

Linton, Mrs. Lynn (see Dickens: C., D.; 
Hunt). 


Locker-Lampson (see Patmore: Olybrius). 
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Lockhart. Strout, Alan Lang. ‘Lockhart as 
gossip: new letters to J. W. Croker.” TLS, 
Oct. 17, p. 516; Oct. 31, p. 540. 

Strout, Alan Lang. “Some unpublished letters 
of John Gibson Lockhart to John Wilson 
Croker.” N & Q, Sept. 11, pp. 152-57; 
Sept. 25, pp. 186-92; Oct. 9, pp. 217-23. 


Lytton, Robert (see Blagden). 


Macaulay. Clark, Harry Hayden. “The vogue 
of Macaulay in America.” Trans. of the 
Wisconsin Acad. of Sciences, Arts, and Let- 
ters, XXXIV (1942), 237-92. 

Hagedorn, Ralph, and R., V. “Repartee by 
Macaulay.” N & Q, Oct. 9, p. 229; Nov. 6, 
p. 294. 

Rowse, A. L. “Books in general.’’ NS, Dee. 4, 
p. 371. 

On the merits and defects of Macaulay’s 
Essays. 

W., F. P. “Crabb Robinson, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Macaulay, and Horace Walpole.” N & Q, 
Dec. 18, p. 374. 

Tracing the source of the famous ‘traveller 
from New Zealand”’ passage. 

Maginn. MacCarthy, B. G. “Centenary of 
William Maginn, 1794-1842.” Studies, 
XXXII, 347-60. 

Wardle, Ralph M. “Outwitting 
MLN, LVII (1942), 459-62. 
Martineau. Nevill, John Cranstoun. Harriet 

Martineau. London: Muller. Pp. 128. 

Rev. by L. Fowler in S, July 30, p. 110; by 
H. Laski in NS, Aug. 7, p. 93; in TLS, July 24, 
p. 359. 

P., F. “The good and the clever.” N & Q, 
Dec. 18, p. 376. 


Alice Meynell’s comment upon Harriet Mar- 


Hazlitt.”’ 


tineau as quoted by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Maurice (see III, Fisch; Kingsley: Stevens). 
Meredith (see Thackeray: Latham). 

Meynell (see also Martineau: P., F.; Ruskin: 
“Memorabilia’”’). Price, Fanny. ‘Alice 
Meynell and Napoleon IIT.” “ ‘Phiz’ and the 
two Mrs. Meynells.” “Alice Meynell and a 
limerick.” N & Q, March 27, pp. 192-93; 
Apr. 10, pp. 213-14; Dec. 18, p. 378. 
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Mill (see also Reade: Haines). The spirit of the 

age. See VB 1942, 347. 

Rev. by A. Levi in Ethics, LIII, 233; by E. 
Neff in JPE, LI, 470-71; by G. Sabine in Philo- 
sophical rev., LII, 325; by E. Tinker in NYTBR, 
Feb. 14, p. 16; in Christian century, Dec. 9, 1942, 
p. 1530; in EeJ, Vol. LIII; in Economica, X, 
88-89. 

Hayek, F. A. “J. S. Mill’s correspondence.” 

TLS, Feb. 13, p. 84. 

Proposed publication of letters, chiefly up to 
1847. 

Hayek, F. A. ‘Letters of John Stuart Mill.” 

N & Q, Apr. 24, pp. 242-44. 


O’Brien, George, “J. S. Mill and J. E. Cairnes.”’ 
Economica, X, 273-85. 

Schapiro, J. Salwyn. “John Stuart Mill, pio- 
neer of democratic liberalism in England.”’ 
JHI, IV, 127-60. 

Moore (see II, John). 


Morley. Knickerbocker, Mrs. Frances Went- 
worth. Free minds: John Morley and his 
friends. Harvard univ. pr. Pp. xi+288. 
Rev. by M. Bevington in SAQ, XLII, 419-21; 

by H. Bolman in LJ, May 1, p. 361; by E. W. in 

NYTBR, Sept. 19, p. 36. 

Staebler, Warren. The liberal mind of John 
Morley. Princeton univ. pr. Pp. viii+221. 
Rev. by M. Bevington in SAQ, XLII, 419-21; 

by E. Ellis in APSR, XXXVII, 1142; by O. Vil- 

lard in HTB, Oct. 10, p. 18; by E. W. in NYTBR, 

Sept. 19, p. 36. 


Morris. Short, Clarice E. “The poetic rela- 
tionship of John Keats and William Mor- 
ris.” Cornell univ. abstracts of theses.... 
1941, pp. 51-53. 

Wood, H. G. “William Morris and Karl 
Marx.” NS, Nov. 14 (1942), p. 321. 


Newman. A Newman treasury: selections from 
the prose works of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman. Ed. by Charles Frederick Har- 
rold. New York: Longmans. Pp. xii+404. 
Rev. by H. A. K. in QQ, L, 322; by J. Reilly 

in Commonweal, June 18, p. 230; by W. Sperry 

in NYTBR, July 4, p. 4; in Christian century, 

June 2, p. 668; in CWd, CLVII, 668. 

In the early years of the last decade, partly 
perhaps in anticipation of the centenary of the 
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Oxford movement, three good anthologies of 

Newman were published. The present assemblage 

from Newman’s writings is made on a principle 

different from that of the three earlier works. The 
editor believes definitely that Newman’s best 
work was performed after his conversion to 

Rome, yet the book is designed not for those of 

what Newman called “the one faith’ but for 

readers of whatever religious persuasion. The aim 
is not primarily to show the development of doc- 
trine or to trace the growth of Newman’s mind, 
though some of the longer passages offer examples 
of both, but, first, to present complete selections 
which will reveal clearly Newman’s “presiding 
themes” and, second, to present excerpts and 
shorter works for leisurely and reflective reading. 

The emphasis throughout is upon Newman’s 

literary artistry and religious leadership. 

A highly approving word should be said con- 
cerning the thirty-two-page introduction. It re- 
veals an exact and comprehensive knowledge not 
only of Newman but of the commentators upon 
him, to the opinions of some of whom the editor 
takes justifiable exception. As an essay ‘“‘towards 
the understanding of Newman,” the introduction 
attempts to explain the man and the mystery of 
his credulity in the skeptical modern world; to 
distinguish the leading subjects in Newman’s 
work—the development of doctrine, the problem 
of faith, and the problem of higher education; and 
to present a close and helpful analysis of New- 
man’s methods and style. Ali these purposes are 
admirably served. 

For the general reader the principle upon 
which the materials are selected should in itself 
recommend this anthology above all others in the 
field. And this preference should be confirmed by 
the discriminating judgment shown not only in 
the selections but also in the editorial comment. 
A chronology and a select bibliography are pro- 
vided.—Frederic E. Faverty. 

Bernard, Sister Miriam. “John Henry New- 
man: ‘saint of sincerity.’’’ CWd, CLVII, 
66-73. 

Miller, L. G. “Newman on the function of 
literature.”” CWd, CLVII, 510-14. 

Page, Frederick. ‘Froude, Kingsley, and Ar- 
nold, on Newman.” N & Q, Apr. 10, pp. 
220-21. 

Ryan, Alvan S. ““Newman’s conception of lit- 
erature.’”’ See Arnold: Hicks. 

Nuttall. H., A. J. “Nuttall.” N & Q, Aug. 14, 

pp. 112-13. 
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Biographical notes on P. Austin Nuttall, 


minor Victorian editor and scholar. 


¥ 
Oliphant. Buckingham, Minnie S. ‘The use of 


religious elements in the fiction of Margaret 
Wilson Oliphant.” Cornell univ. abstracts of 
theses ... . 1938, pp. 23-25. 

Pater. Law, Helen H. “Pater’s use of Greek 
quotations.” Trans. and proc. of the Amer. 
Philol. Assoc., LX XII (1941), xxxv—xxxvi. 

Patmore. Olybrius. ““Locker-Lampson on Cov- 
entry Patmore.” N & Q, March 27, p. 196. 

P., F. “Patmore: an unreprinted sonnet.” 
N & Q, Nov. 6, p. 289. 

Price, Fanny. “The novelist’s 
N & Q, Feb. 13, pp. 105-6. 


On the genesis of The angel in the house. 


material.” 


Price, Fanny. “Osbert Burdett and Patmore.”’ 

N & Q, Jan. 30, p. 76. 

Burdett derived from Patmore the original 
suggestion for his dual studies of the Brownings 
and the Carlyles. 

Price, Frances. “The prose of Coventry Pat- 

more.” N & Q, July 17, pp. 40-41; Aug. 14, 

pp. 105-6. 


Reviewer. “Patmore and Dante.” N & Q, 
Oct. 9, pp. 225-26. 

Reade (see also Thackeray: Latham). ‘Charles 
Reade’s house.” 7'LS, Jan. 30, p. 55; see 
also Feb. 6, p. 68. 

Haines, Lewis F. “Reade, Mill, and Zola: a 
study of the character and intention of 
Charles Reade’s realistic method.” SP, XL, 
463-80. 

Reade, Winwood. Pritchett, V. 8S. “Books in 
general.’”’ NS, May 15, p. 323. 

The martyrdom of man is “the outstanding 
dramatic, imaginative, historical picture of life, 
to be inspired by Victorian science.” 

Rossetti (see also III, Pre-Raphaelite). Jack- 
son, Elizabeth. ‘‘Notes on the stanza of 
Rossetti’s The blessed damozel.” PMLA, 
LVIII, 1050-56. 

Ruskin (see also III, Miles; Arnold: Memora- 

bilist). A., H.; and C., J. C. ‘Ruskin quo- 

tation.” N & Q, Nov. 6, p. 292; Dec. 4, 

pp. 358-59. 
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Angus, Douglas R. ‘Wordsworth and other 
influences on the development of impres- 
sionism in Ruskin’s Modern painters.” Ohio 
State univ. abstracts of doctors’ dissertations, 
No. 35 (1941), pp. 3-7. 

Ironside, Robin. “The art criticism of Rus- 
kin.”’ Horizon, VIII, 8-20. 

Janes, George M. “The social ethies of Rus- 
kin.”’ Quar. jour. of the Univ. of North Da- 
kota, XXIII (1932-33), 252-75. 

“Memorabilia.” N & Q, Apr. 24, pp. 241-42. 
Alice Meynell on Ruskin. 

“Ruskin’s début.” TLS, May 1, p. 211. 
Centenary editorial on the first appearance of 

Modern painters. 

Sala (see Dickens: Mabbott). 

Shaw. Barzun, Jacques. “Bernard Shaw in 
twilight.” Kenyon rev., V, 321-45. 

Cohen, A. D. “The religion of G. B. 8S.” 
Adelphi, XX, 12-16. 

Hackett, Joseph P. “Shaw 
Studies, XXXII, 369-78. 


and Yeats.”’ 


Pearson, Hesketh, G. B. S.: 
trait. See VB 1942, 348. 
tev. by P. Baum in SAQ, XLII, 94-95; by 

W. Caswell in Churchman, Jan. 1, p. 16; by St. J. 

Ervine in S, Oct. 30, 1942, p. 412; by H. T. E. 

Perry in YR, XXXII (1942), 394; by T. Spencer 

in Atl. month., CLXX (1942), 133; by M. Zabel 

in New R, Dec. 7, 1942, p. 766; in TLS, Oct. 31, 


1942, p. 534. 


a full-length per- 


Smith. Henry, William Claud. “A study of | 


Alexander Smith and his reputation as a 
Spasmodie writer.” Summaries of doctoral 
dissertations .... Northwestern univ., X, 


21-24. 
Spencer (see III, Hook; Herbert). 


Sterling. Tuell, Anne Kimball. John Sterling. 
.. See VB 1942, 348. 
Rev. by J. Dodds in MLQ, IV, 249-51. 


Stevenson (see Brownings: Ed.). A., H.; and 
G., W. W. “Over the sea to Skye.” N & Q, 
July 3, p. 21; Sept. 11, p. 176; Nov. 6 
p. 296. 

Concerning a song by R. L. S. 
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Dodds, M. H. ‘Stevenson: The wrong box.” 


N & Q, Jan. 2, p. 27. See VB 1942, 349, 
entry by R., V.; and D., E. 
Haber, Tom B. “Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Israel Hands.” English jour., XXXII, 399. 
Memorabilist. ““R. L. Stevenson: New poems.” 
N &Q, Dee. 18, p. 375; see also p. 361. 


Moore, John Robert. “Defoe, Stevenson, and 
the pirates.”” ELH, X, 35-60. 


P., A. E. “Stevenson and Poe.” N & Q, Dec. 
18, pp. 367-68. 
Stevenson’s review of Poe in the Academy 

(1875). 

Price, Fanny. “R. L. 8S. and Thoreau.” N & Q, 
Jan. 2, p. 18. 


Swinburne. Catty; Price, F.; and Hibernicus. 
“Famous cats.”’ “Swinburne and the cat.” 
N & Q, May 22, pp. 294, 320; June 5, p. 348. 


Eds. “Swinburne’s ‘Autumn in Cornwall.’ ”’ 
Explicator, Vol. I, item 56. 

Hyder, Clyde Kenneth. “Swinburne: Changes 
of aspect and Short notes.” PMLA, LVIII, 
223-44. 

An edition of two Huntington Library manu- 
scripts, with a study of the light they throw on 
Swinburne’s relations with his contemporaries. 
Ignoto. “Euripides deprecated.” N & Q, May 

8, p. 285. 


Symons, Arthur (see II, John). 


Tennyson (see also Carlyle: Memorabilist). 
Bernstein, Ethel. “Victorian morality in 
The idylls of the king.” Cornell univ. ab- 
stracts of theses... . 1939, pp. 15-17. 


on 


Bush, Douglas. “Tennyson’s ‘Ulysses’ and 
‘Hamlet.’ ”’ MLR, X XXVIII, 38. 

D., A. E. “Tennyson on Cleopatra’s needle.” 
N & Q, Feb. 27, p. 136. 

Eidson, John Olin. Tennyson in America: his 
reputation and influence from 1827 to 1858. 
Univ. of Georgia pr. Pp. xiii+262. 

Rev. by E. Leisy in Southwest rev., XXVIII, 
447-49; by W. Templeman in JEGP, XLII, 607- 
10; briefly in CE, V, 52. 

Marie, Sister Rose. ‘‘Poetry in the twilight of 
the classics.” CH, V, 25-30. 


Tennyson’s debt to the classics. 
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“Memorabilia.” N & Q, Feb. 27, pp. 121-22. 


Comments on Tennyson’s suppressed poems. 


Paden, W. D. Tennyson in Egypt..... See 

VB 1942, 349. 

Rev. by I. Sells in MLR, XX XVIII, 358-59; 
in TLS, Feb. 13, p. 83. 

A well-developed study of Tennyson’s early 
reading and his early attitude toward his father; 
analyzes several valuable early sources of the 
poet’s imagery, ideas, and interests. This little 
book deserves attention from students of Tenny- 
son.—W. D. T. 

Price, Fanny. ‘The fecundity of Tennyson.” 

N & Q, Apr. 24, pp. 256-57. 


Shannon, Edgar F. ‘Tennyson and the re- 
viewers, 1830-1842.” PMLA, LVIII, 181- 
94. 


Thackeray (see also III, ‘“‘Three Christmases” ; 
Disraeli: Cline). Dodds, J. W. Thackeray. 

. See VB 1942, 349. 
Rev. by E. Everett in MLN, LVIII, 240; by 
R. Metzdorf in PQ, XXII, 93-94; by J. Tomp- 


JEGP, XLII, 286-88; by S. Winther in MLQ, 

IV, 251-52. 

Huey, Grace D. “Henry Esmond and the 
twentieth century.” English jour., XXXII, 
456-59. 


Latham, E., and others. “Some blunders of 
celebrated authors.” N & Q, Aug. 28, pp. 
136-37; Nov. 6, pp. 295-96; Dec. 4, pp. 
356-57. 

Included are blunders of Thackeray, Mere- 
dith, Reade, and others. 


Wagenknecht, Edward. ‘The selfish heroine: 
Thackeray and Galsworthy.” CE, IV, 293- 
98. 


On Beatrix Esmond and Fleur Forsyte. 


Thompson. Smith, Fred. ‘Francis Thompson: 
‘some sort of derelict’!”” CWd, CLVI, 
430-33. 

Thomson, Sir Joseph John (see II, Rayleigh). 

Trench. Pritchett, V. S. “Books in general.” 
NS, Oct. 16, p. 252. 


Archbishop Trench’s On the study of words and 
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Trollope. A., H., and Dodds, M. H. “Dinner 
customs.” N & Q, May 8, p. 289; Oct. 23, 
p. 269. 


Reference to passage in The Duke’s children. 


Allen, Hope E. “The text of Trollope.” TLS, 
Apr. 4, 1942, p. 180. 

C., R. W. “Akinetos.” N & Q, Sept. 11, p. 163. 
Reference to passage in Phineas Finn. 

Cooper, Harold. “Trollope and Henry James.” 
MLN, LVIII, 558. 

T., J. “Trollope’s Apologia.” N & Q, Aug. 14, 
p. 105. 

Wildman, J. H. Anthony Trollope’s England. 
See VB 1941, 419. 
Rev. by William 

LVIII, 214-15. 


Lyon Phelps in MLN, 


Wilde. Wyndham, Horace. “A Chelsea Re- 
camier: Oscar Wilde’s mother.” CWd, 
CLVII, 142-48. 


Eds. “Wilde’s ‘The ballad of Reading Gaol.’ ” 
Explicator, Vol. I, item 41. 


Wilson. Strout, Alan Lang. “A study in peri- 
odical patchwork: John Wilson’s Recreations 
of Christopher North, 1842.” MLR, 
XXXVITI, 88-105. 


Yeats (see also III, Bowra; Arnold: V., A. W.; 
Shaw: Hackett). Alspach, Russell K. “Some 
sources of Yeats’s The wanderings of Oisin.”’ 
PMLA, LVIII, 849-66. 


Hone, Joseph B. W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939. See 

VB 1942, 351. 

Rev. by L. Bogan in Partisan rev., X, 198-201; 
by W. Brash in LQHR, July, pp. 273-74; by M. 
Colum ia NYTBR, Feb. 7, p. 1; by M. Cowley in 
New R, Feb. 8, p. 185; by B. Deutsch in HTB, 
Feb. 7, p. 1 (see also Feb. 28, p. 26); by P. Gan- 
non in Studies, XXXII, 130-31; by H. Gregory 
in YR, XXXII, 599; by L. Leary in SAQ, XLII, 
303-4; by M. Meagher in CWd, CLVII, 99; by 
E. Meyerstein in English, IV, 161-62; by R. Mor- 
timer in NS, Feb. 13, 111-12; by K. O’Brien in 
LL, XXXIX, 59-62 (“orderly and helpful .... 
goes under the surface nowhere’); by C. Roberts 
in SRL, Feb. 13, p. 5; by T. Spencer in Ail. 


month., CLXXI, 148; by J. Turner in S, Feb. 19, 
p. 176; by M. Zabel in N, March 6, p. 348; by 
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M. Zipprich in LJ, Feb. 1, p. 127; in Amer. mer- 
cury, LVI, 630; in CE, IV, 449; in DUJ, XXXV, 
102-4; in Poetry rev., XXXIV, 126-28 (“really 
very little to say about the character and poetry 
of his subject’; refers to the articles in the 
Poetry rev. by Hunt Grubb, “old-time friend and 
colleague” of Yeats, which, ‘“‘perhaps, do more 
justice to the genius of Yeats’’); in TLS, Feb. 13, 
p. 78. 


Houghton, Walter E. “Yeats and Crazy Jane: 
the hero in old age.” MP, XL, 316-29. 


Killen, A. M. “Some French influences in the 
works of W. B. Yeats at the end of the 
nineteenth century.” CLS, VIII (1942), 
1-8. 


Menon, V. K. Narayana. The development of 
William Butler Yeats. Pref. by Sir Herbert 
Grierson. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1942. 
Pp. xiv+93. 

Rev. by P. Gannon in Studies, XXXII, 127- 
29; by R. Lienhardt in Scrutiny, XI, 220-24; by 
E. Meyerstein in English, IV, 162-63; by R. Mor- 
timer in NS, Feb. 13, pp. 111-12; briefly in 
Amer. mercury, LVI, 629. 


Olson, Elder. “Sailing to Byzantium: prole- 
gomena to a poetics of the lyric.’”’ Univer- 
sity rev., VIII (1942), 209-19. 


Yonge. Battiscombe, Georgiana. Charlotte 
Mary Yonge; the story of an uneventful life. 
London: Constable. Pp. 176. 

Rev. by L. Fowler in S, Sept. 24, p. 296; by 
R. Mortimer in NS, Sept. 11, pp. 172-73. 

A careful, well-constructed, and sympathetic 
biography; with none of the usual condescension 
to the Victorians when writing of so ‘‘Victorian”’ 
a figure as Charlotte M. Yonge. The author 
evaluates her subject from twentieth-century 
standards, yet takes us vividly into the nine- 
teenth century. An admirable addition to the all- 
too-meager literature on those Victorians whose 
lives were shaped by the Oxford movement.— 


C. F. H. 


Carr, M. E. “Charlotte Yonge.” TLS, Sept. 
18, p. 451. 


Chapman, Hester W. “Books in general.’ 
NS, Aug. 21, p. 123. 
On Charlotte Yonge’s peculiar merits and 
limitations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Essays in criticism and research. By GEOFFREY 
TiLLotson. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xxvii+215. 

Mr. Tillotson, known to all students of 
eighteenth-century poetry as the author of a 
sensitive study On the poetry of Pope (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1938), has collected his 
essays in a handsome volume. Unfortunately, 
the collection is far too full and miscellaneous. 
Some items are only brief notes on the history 
of poetic words; others are learned papers 
which establish such points as the probable 
place of a performance of Othello and The 
Alchemist in Oxford in 1610. Besides, there are 
graceful exercises in the traditional style of 
the allusive and whimsical literary essay, so 
beloved by Englishmen. The essay on Bacon 
is a complete pastiche of Virginia Woolf’s 
Common reader. One paper, “The publication 
of Housman’s comic poems,” contains a 
ludicrously awe-struck account of a brief visit 
to Housman which notes the color and design 
of his carpet slippers (p. 158) and speculates 
solemnly about the pen—a ‘“ ‘Ladies Pen’ 
(probably medium size) made by Perry and 
Co.” (p. 161)—used by Housman in correct- 
ing some proofs. 

But the core of the book is valuable. It in- 
cludes two articles on eighteenth-century 
diction, two on Alexander Pope, and two on 
Elizabethan style: one called “Elizabethan 
decoration,” the other “The prose style of 
Lyly’s comedies.’”’ The long preface (longer 
than any one of the papers) gives theoretical 
justification and elaboration to the methods 
and aims of the best papers. Mr. Tillotson is 
among the few academic students of English 
who are consciously preoccupied with what he 
calls the “face of literature,’ and he believes 
it to be not only its surface but its spirit (pp. 
ix, xxiv). He studies versification, diction, 
imagery, literary allusions, the role of genres, 
and similar questions, endeavoring a recon- 
ciliation of criticism and research. The task 
of criticism is to him one of reconstruction. 
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The work of art is “the printed page and it is 
what exists there, in statement, in symbol, or 
between the lines, that will claim our attention 
as sacrosanct. But sacrosanct for what it 
originally was” (p. x). He thus strongly 
condemns any interference from a 
temporaneous point of view. ‘To read later 
emotions here and there into a poem is a 
tedious error in criticism’ (p. xxi)—an error 
which he considers especially common in our 
time, “for it is surely true that never since the 
sixteenth century has there been less desire to 
see the past as it was” (p. xxvi). Some of Mr. 
Tillotson’s essays, with their combination of 
historical scholarship and critical sensibility 
in reading poetry, come near to his ideal. 

But, in spite of abundant good remarks and 
comments, Mr. Tillotson’s work suffers from 
a common failing: he avoids all systematic 
exposition, refuses to recognize the order and 
coherence of his problems, and skirts ultimate 
questions. Thus his plea for a historical re- 
construction of the work of art at the moment 
“when it lay complete... . under the sabbath 
eye of its author” (p. x) does not raise the 
obvious questions: whether such a recon- 
struction is possible, whether we can suppress 
the “sputtering of the spirit of our own age”’ 
(pp. xxv—xxvi), and, if we could, whether it is 
desirable to do so. The whole problem and its 
difficulties would have been clearer if Mr. 
Tillotson had thought of remoter ages and 
languages than eighteenth-century England 
and of problems transcending the interpreta- 
tion of individual words and metaphors with 
the help of the OED and a wide reading in early 
poetry. When Mr. Tillotson says, “I am 
assuming that the poem is a good one” (p. 
xi), he is begging the whole question, as the 
very act of choosing a work of art is a value 
judgment in our time. The reasons for the re- 
vived interest in Pope are surely contempo- 
raneous. Obviously, the problem cannot be 
solved by choosing either historical relativism 
or contemporaneous dogmatism. A possible 
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way out from the dilemma is a “‘perspectivism”’ 
which would avoid the cliffs both of ab- 
solutism and of extreme historical skepticism. 
All these complex problems have been dis- 
cussed in recent years very fully from different 
angles, for instance, by George Boas, Austin 
Warren, Louis Teeter, and myself.! But Mr. 
Tillotson shows no awareness of the whole de- 
bate and speculates as if he were starting from 
the beginning. 

Mr. Tillotson also wavers between diverse 
concepts of what and where the real work of art 
must be assumed to be and thus what the aims 
of literary scholarship should be.? Sometimes 
he seems to think of a work of art as the 
mental processes of the author during the act 
of creation or even his intentions which the 
scholar has to reconstruct. He recommends us 
to “understand the poem as [the poet] under- 
stood it’’ (p. xii), to share the author’s vision, 
when he “resting saw that his work was good”’ 
(p. xi). But how one can recapture this sub- 
jective experience, which is a thing of the past 
and has ceased to exist precisely when the 
poem is finished, is nowhere suggested. Else- 
where it is assumed that we should study the 
work of art as it appeared to the mind of its 
contemporary audience and thus reconstruct 
the linguistic and critical situation of its time. 
Hence follows for Mr. Tillotson a considerable 
stress on the study of the changes of word 
meanings so that we may regain the original 
meaning of each word which is ‘‘the only one 
worth attending to” (p. xx). In other places 
Mr. Tillotson to suggest that the 
essence ‘of a work of art is in the “printed 
page” (p. x) or even in the “paper and ink” 
(p. 71), an absurd point of view, if taken 
literally, as printing is only recording and there 
is a large oral “‘literature.’’ The stress on the 
graphic picture explains the excessive im- 
portance he ascribes to textual criticism and to 


seems 


1George Boas, A primer for critics (Baltimore, 
1931); Austin Warren, ‘‘The criticism of meaning and 
the meaning of criticism,’’ Sewanee review, XLVI 
(1938), 213-22; Louis Teeter, ‘Scholarship and the 
art of criticism,’”’ ELH, V (1938), 173-94; René 
Wellek, ‘‘The theory of literary history,’’ Travauz du 
Cercle linguistique de Prague, VI (1936), 173-92. 


? For a fuller discussion of this problem see my 
‘The mode of existence of a literary work of art,’’ 
Southern review, VII (1942), 735-54. 





exactitude in the preservation of spelling. 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée (“one Professor of 
English” [p. xvi]) and Mr. William Empson 
are easy game on this point. Elsewhere Mr. 
Tillotson defends the critical importance of the 
biographical method. ‘‘When [the critics] learn, 
for instance, that for Keats as a boy fighting 
was ‘meat and drink,’ they are ready to notice, 
perhaps for the first time, some quality in the 
bone and flesh of the poems themselves” 
(p. xxv). But one wonders what the quality 
may be which is not recognizable without the 
knowledge of such an anecdote or what may be 
the perspicacity of a critic who needs such 
information. Elsewhere again, Mr. Tillotson, 
in contradiction to his main theories, seems 
to hold a moralistic view of literature. The 
poetry of Pope is defended by a glorification 
of the man. One essay ends with an enraptured 
vision of a “face ‘ensky’d and sainted,’ the face 
of a poet” (p. 104). But surely the praise- 
worthy revival of an understanding of Pope’s 
poetry and even the sensible reaction against 
the vituperation of his character by such men 
as Elwin need not go to the extreme of taking 
at their face value Pope’s own assertions of 
virtue and making him a secular saint. 

The eclecticism of Mr. Tillotson’s methodol- 
ogy vitiates also his discussion of eighteenth- 
century poetry. No chain of argument is pre- 
sented, no coherent analysis. One essay on 
Pope contains, in completely changed order 
of presentation, with slightly fewer illustrative 
examples, long passages identical with the book 
on Pope. This reshuffling is characteristic of 
Mr. Tillotson’s method: here are remarks on 
Pope’s use of onomatopoeia, there on his use 
of caesura and rhyme, there on imagery and 
simile, periphrasis and zeugma, there on his 
use of literary allusion and imitation, there 
again on his respect for the laws of genres and 
the ideology of poetic diction, which is de- 
scribed as “physico-theological nomenclature” 
(p. 84). Much of this is excellent and shows the 
author’s fine sensibility and wide reading. But 
there is never any consciousness that the char- 
acteristics of a specific work of art interlock 
and imply each other. Versification like that of 
the heroic couplet puts certain limitations and 
demands on the choice of vocabulary; the 
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vocabulary itself implies stylistic devices such 
as periphrasis; and periphrasis implies always a 
tension between word and thing: the object is 
not named but its qualities are enumerated. 
Stress on qualities implies description, and the 
particular type of description implies a specific 
philosophy, the argument from design. This is 
not, of course, a temporal process rising from 
the analysis of sound to philosophy. It could 
be expounded also the other way round. The 
work of art is a system of interlocking factors 
of which each determines the other and is de- 
termined by every other in its turn. Ignoring 
the whole or “structure” leaves us only with 
disiecta membra. Thus Mr. Tillotson is at his 
best as a commentator on individual passages, 
a task which he has accomplished very well 
as an editor of the volume’ containing the 
Rape of the lock in the Twickenham 
edition of Pope’s poems. But ‘he fails in the 
analysis of coherent works of art as wholes and 
in theoretical generalizations. His new essays 
seem to illustrate one peculiarity of the 
English tradition of literary scholarship: its 
lack of contact with philosophy and aesthetics, 
its distrust of systematic exposition and shirk- 
ing of methodological implications. 


new 


RENE WELLEK 
University of Iowa 


The correspondence of Richard Steele. Edited 
by Rag Biancuarp. Oxford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1941. 
Pp. xxviii +562. 

The great bulk of Steele’s extant letters, 
including the whole of the correspondence 
with his wife, was published by John Nichols 
in 1787 and reprinted with additions in 1809. 
Some new letters were discovered in the nine- 
teenth century, most of which were utilized 
by G. A. Aitken in his monumental life of 
Steele published in 1889. Since 1889 a few 
more have come to light, and some of these 
appear in Willard Connely’s Sir Richard 
Steele (1934). Miss Blanchard has collected all 
these letters, with twenty new ones, into one 
volume, with the intention of giving “‘a record 
as complete as possible of the correspondence 
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of Richard Steele’ (p. v). She carefully states 
the provenience of each letter, supplies a con- 
jectural date whenever necessary, and accom- 
panies the correspondence with very full ex- 
planatory notes. The result is an admirably 
complete and well-documented collection, 
which will be of great value in the study of 
Steele and other writers of Queen Anne’s 
time. 

Miss Blanchard has chosen to group the 
correspondence into three divisions, each with 
a chronological arrangement of its own. Part 
I, consisting of 
contains 151 letters by Steele, from the boyish 
letters at Charterhouse through the Land- 
Guard-Fort period to the Tatler and Spectator 
days and beyond, when “Isaac Bickerstaff”’ 
had become a famous name. Part If is devoted 
to “Family correspondence,” in the main the 
letters “‘to Prue,”’ which Nichols first edited. 
This section letters to 
Steele’s children and various Scurlock rela- 
tions, totaling 424 “family letters’ by Steele. 
Part III (‘Miscellaneous printed letters and 
papers’) comprises the letters addressed to 
Mrs. Manley and published (with altera- 
tions?) by her in The lady’s pacquet broke open, 
the dedications made by Steele and prefixed 
to literary productions, petitions and me- 
morials drawn up by Steele, a selection of 
prayers, and the fragmentary journal of 1720- 
21. “Correspondence,”’ it will be seen, is taken 
in a wide sense and covers much that would 
not ordinarily be included under the term. 
Not every editor would have printed the dedi- 
cations, for instance, though they are in 
epistolary form. Miss Blanchard does not go 
so far as to include Steele’s political tracts, 
though these were often addressed to individu- 
al persons and were admitted by Nichols into 


“General correspondence,”’ 


also includes some 


the Epistolary correspondence. The line is 
admittedly hard to draw, and no one can 


1 Miss Blanchard likewise omits the letter which 
was published over Steele's signature in the original 
issue of the Spectator, No. 413 (June 24, 1712), on the 
‘‘multiplication table’’ project. Yet this would seem to 
have as good a right to publication as many of the 
documents in Part III. Steele’s numerous receipts, 
orders, etc., which Aitken prints, are in a different 
category and are properly excluded. The note to 
Elizabeth Moore, of June 28, 1702 (Aitken, I, 82-83), 
would, however, seem to deserve a place here, 
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seriously object to a generous interpretation 
of the term “correspondence.” It is less easy 
to approve the arbitrary division of material. 
There may be perhaps a few “general” readers 
who will wish to read the family correspond- 
ence by itself, but the chief users of this book 
will be scholars, and their needs would have 
been better served by the printing of all the 
letters in one chronological order. The attempt 
to separate Steele’s letters into compartments 
is also difficult to put into practice, since the 
very first five letters in the book (under 
“General correspondence”) are addressed to 
Steele’s aunt and uncle and could as well be 
placed among the “Family correspondence.” 
Within each of the first two sections Miss 
Blanchard has included a few letters addressed 
to Steele, and a half-dozen neither from nor to 
Steele but nevertheless relevant. These are 
properly placed’ chronologically with the 
others and not relegated to a separate section. 

The letters are admirably annotated. Long 
as some of the notes are (e.g., the account of 
the Fish Pool Project, pp. 501-3), they never 
sink into mere displays of erudition but con- 
stantly keep Steele and Steele’s doings in 
proper focus. Attention may be drawn to the 
notes on the relations between Steele and 
Dennis (pp. 42-43, 143-45), on the back- 
ground of the correspondence with Swift 
(pp. 71-72), on Defoe’s hostility to Steele 
(pp. 86-87), on Welsted and Steele (pp. 110- 
11), on the difficulties at Drury Lane (pp. 
147-49, 169-71), on Steele’s army experience 
(pp. 441-42), and on the publication of the 
Spectator (pp. 561-62), to cite only a few. 
Much of the annotation, furthermore, adds 
considerably to our knowledge of Steele. Miss 
Blanchard, for example, establishes the date 
and place of the marriage with Mary Scurlock 
(pp. 205-6), a point which had eluded both 
Aitken and Mr. Connely. She brings evidence 
pointing to Henry Keally as Steele’s opponent 
in the famous duel of June 16, 1700 (pp. 9-10, 
26), and suggests an earlier date than the tradi- 
tional one for Steele’s experiments in alchemy 
(pp. 11, 425-26). Her edition, in short, not 
only situates the letters of Steele in their con- 
text but extends our knowledge of Steele and 
his contemporaries to a remarkable degree. 
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Of the twenty hitherto unpublished letters 
by Steele which Miss Blanchard prints, several 
are mere scraps, but a few, particularly the six 
addressed to Ambrose Philips, are of great 
interest. One of the new letters to Philips 
(No. 71, dated February 21, 1713) identifies 
him as the writer of three of the Guardian 
papers (Nos. 46-48, on Mme de Maintenon). 
There are seven hitherto unpublished letters 
addressed to Steele, including one from Henry 
Baker (No. 195), one from Pope (No. 68, 
printed only in summary), and excerpts from 
a letter by Addison (No. 38, dated March 4, 
1710). This last, which comments on Tatlers 
139-41, was not included by Mr. Graham in 
his edition of the letters of Addison. Mr. 
Graham, on the other hand, printed a letter 
from Addison to Steele, dated April 19, 1712, 
which is unfortunately missing from the pres- 
ent edition? 

The texts seem to be accurately reproduced, 
but most of them are printed from manu- 
scripts which are not available to me for com- 
parison. Of those which are based on printed 
texts, the few which I have checked show a 
high standard of accuracy.’ Like Mr. Graham 
in his edition of Addison’s letters,4 Miss 
Blanchard professes to print the texts without 
changes in spelling, capitalization, or punctua- 
tion. In at least one case, however (No. 43), 
the text has been completely and silently 
modernized. Short of a photographic facsimile, 
it seems almost impossible to reproduce ac- 


2 Miss Blanchard has more recently published 
fuller texts of some of the letters in RES, XVIII 
(1942), 466-70, from the Aitken collection in the 
University of Texas. From the same collection she has 
also published information from the account book of 
Hannah Maria Keck (SP, XXXIX [1942], 502-9), 
which throws light on the Steele family affairs in 
1719-23, after the death of Lady Steele; and, from the 
Barbados registries, four documents concerning 
Steele’s West Indian plantation (MP, XXXIX 
[1942], 281-85). 

? Aside from errors in capitalization and punctua- 
tion, the following points may be noted: No. 7, l. 15: 
read with the indifference; No. 19: read Ormond; No. 
25, 1. 5: read power or sollicitation; No. 204: read 
Landaff; No. 314, 1. 2: for like read liked. Miss Blan- 
chard's version of the letter to Congreve, prefixed to 
the second edition of Addison’s Drummer (Blanchard, 
pp. 505-17), shows so many divergences from the 
copy of the play to which I have access that a dupli- 
cate printing of the Drummer may be suspected. 


‘Cf. MP, XL (1942), 107-10. 
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curately and consistently the minutiae of 
handwriting. A good example of the difficulties 
is provided by the facsimile which Miss 
Blanchard gives of No. 120, with all the varia- 
tions in her printed text of the abbreviations 
St, Y', and Mr". Yet the alternative of a mod- 
ernized text is undesirable, and one must de- 
pend on the good faith and judgment of the 
editor. Miss Blanchard’s edition, on the whole, 
inspires such confidence.’ Many of the ‘Prue’ 
letters were not dated, and Miss Blanchard 
has shown considerable ingenuity and skill in 
rearranging these and offering conjectural 
dates. In one case (No 320), which is dated by 
Steele October 5, 1708, Miss Blanchard sug- 
gests “November 5?” as the date. This seems 
clearly wrong, however, since in the letter 
Steele says, “I come into Waiting on the 
Prince to-morrow,” and Prince George died 
on October 28 (ef. No. 317). This, like a num- 
ber of other points, calls for further investiga- 
tion. Names and allusions inevitably come up 
in these letters which Miss Blanchard, in 
spite of the scrupulous attention and pains- 
taking industry apparent throughout her 
work, has been unable to explain, and in these 
instances she very commendably notes “not 
identified” instead of passing over them in 
silence. But these are relatively infrequent, in 
comparison to the wealth of information 
which she has made available. Her edition is 
an outstanding contribution and altogether 
worthy to stand by Aitken’s biography in the 
light which it sheds on Steele and his times. 

Donap F. Bonp 
University of Chicago 


Free minds: John Morley and his friends. 
By Frances WENTWORTH KNICKERBOCKER. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1943. Pp. xi+288. 


The liberal mind of John Morley. By WARREN 
STaEBLER. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, for the University of Cincin- 
nati, 19438. Pp. 221. 

5 One error must be further noted. In several in- 
stances text references are made to Nichols’ edition 
of 1787, but the letters so cited are only to be found 
in his 1809 edition; this is true of Nos. 268, 271, 275, 
393, 421, 602, 603, 618, 619, 620, 623, and 648. 
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Here are two very able studies of ‘‘those 
high minded and philanthropic Victorian Lib- 
erals who... . had the good fortune to live in 
an age of high hopes and intellectual expan- 
sion, and to die without witnessing the ensuing 
chaos of war, revolution, and catastrophe.”’ 
They were the mid-Victorians, who belonged, 
as Mrs. Knickerbocker says, ‘‘to the happiest 
class of the happiest country in the happiest 
period of the world” (p. 56). This latter quo- 
tation, one should add, is probably a para- 
phrase from G. M. Young and does not illus- 
trate the tone of her book. On the contrary, 
Free minds is an admirably objective and care- 
ful intellectual portrait of John Morley, 
Frederic Harrison, Leslie Stephen, and, to 
some extent, of their patron saint, John Stuart 
Mill. Unfortunately, the author is unable to 
give us a very concrete picture of her central 
figure, for, as Staebler remarks in his volume, 
John Morley’s personal reticence was such that 
“the whole print of [his life] was never left in 
his books” (p. 211). Like a true Victorian, “he 
always insisted that it was not the biographer’s 
task to ‘rake among the private obscurities of 
even first-rate men’ ”’ (p. 154). However, both 
of the volumes under review are concerned, as 
their titles show, with the minds of their sub- 
jects and with the intellectual currents of 
which they were a part. As such, both books 
perform a valuable service in reminding us of 
how religious Morley was, after all: for a man 
who at one time preferred to spell God without 
a capital letter, there is an amazingly unworld- 
ly definition of “holiness” in his Rousseau. We 
are further indebted to both authors for a re- 
minder of how far Morley’s work was a correc- 
tive of Carlyle’s passionate and often mislead- 
ing interpretation of the eighteenth-century 
spirit. There is also in both works a timely 
recovery and analysis of some of Morley’s ear- 
lier and neglected writings, such as Modern 
characteristics (1865) and Studies in conduct 
(1867). And Mrs. Knickerbocker is especially 
telling in her evaluation of Morley’s earlier 
book on Burke (1867), which in many respects 
is superior to the work of 1879; it “‘s still ex- 
citing reading because it was excited, con- 
vinced writing” (p. 124). Staebler declares that 
“nobody should read [Morley’s] French stud- 
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ies.... Without consulting beforehand the 
last eighty-five pages of Edmund Burke.... 
(1867)” (p. 130). On the other hand, the short- 
comings of Staebler’s study are offset by cer- 
tain achievements in Mrs. Knickerbocker’s, 
and vice versa. The former is curiously inade- 
quate on Morley’s great essay, ‘On com- 
promise,’ which is given first-rate analysis in 
the latter’s seventh chapter; Mrs. Knicker- 
bocker inclines to hero-worship, while Staebler 
gives numerous pages to some very percep- 
tive adverse criticism. Both volumes, however, 
are painstaking, well-written, and, so far as I 
have ascertained, accurate treatments of their 
subjects. 

Staebler’s methods, on the other hand, are 
not entirely successful. For one thing, he has 
thought it appropriate to omit all documenta- 
tion; there is no bibliography, and the few 
footnotes he grants us are devoted merely to 
commentary. His book is not a “popular” 
book; it is the result of investigation, and it 
will be read largely by Victorianists who will 
regret that he did not equip his work with at 
least a modest scholarly apparatus. Too much 
Victorian scholarship suffers from an unwill- 
ingness to write for scholars and an apparent 
desire to reach the great public, which too 
often identifies sound work with “‘fictionized”’ 
biography like Poor splendid wings. Staebler’s 
book is so genuinely a contribution that it is a 
pity he has not given it its complete and proper 
form. One must add, also, that his method 
with Morley is too largely an extended para- 
phrase of that writer’s books and essays. This 
method sometimes becomes a mechanical di- 
gest, as in the summaries of such essays as 
those on De Maistre, Condorcet, Byron, 
Wordsworth. This makes for a degree of mo- 
notony which the author’s mature and read- 
able style cannot relieve. If, therefore, a reader 
wishes to know the content of Morley’s works, 
arranged in a fashion to show his developing 
mind, but without much variety in presenting 
or interpreting that mind, Staebler’s book 


will be of value. 

Mrs. Knickerbocker undertook a far more 
complicated problem—that of following the 
unfolding of three or four minds simultaneous- 
ly. On the whole, she has succeeded, though it 
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must be admitted that, inasmuch as Morley, 
Harrison, and Stephen in their later years 
followed diverging paths, the unity of the book 
is at times seriously strained. We lose sight of 
Stephen or Harrison for many pages, then run 
upon a paragraph or two which will be brought 
in to show how they, in their own spheres, are 
touching on a subject dealt with by Morley. 
The chapter on the Fortnightly review was 
mainly written before the publication of Edwin 
M. Everett’s The party of humanity (1939) and 
apparently was not subsequently very much 
altered in the light of Everett’s work. On the 
whole, except for wondering why Morley did 
not “become the interpreter of the later Lib- 
eralism’”’ (p. 226), Mrs. Knickerbocker per- 
mits herself very little criticism of her hero. 
The unattractive side of Morley’s nature— 
the dry, steely, Lucretian aloofness, the nar- 
row intolerance, the naive trust in “the march 
of mind’’—these make little appearance in her 
volume. It is, in fact, Staebler who in his final 
chapter, as well as elsewhere, gives us a 
glimpse of Morley’s serious limitations, in his 
constant striving for “a limited perspective,”’ 
in the “too-frequent mortuary cast to [his] 
thinking” (pp. 215-16). 

Both writers, however, have given us an 
excellent re-creation of ‘the great Fortnightly 
years,” during Morley’s editorship, and of 
that wonderful era of hope and achievement, 
when one could still say—and mean it—that 
“ft is certainly not less possible to disbelieve 
religiously than to believe religiously.’’ Out of 
all the tumult and the self-forgetful struggle 
for reform in that era, there remain many in- 
valuable legacies, not the least of which is un- 
derscored heavily by Mrs. Knickerbocker and 
by Staebler: the spirit of genuine liberalism. 
In these years of war for freedom, it is well to 
be reminded of Morley’s classic definition of 
political liberalism: “Respect for the dignity 
and worth of the individual is its root. It 
stands for pursuit of social good against class 
interest or dynastic interest. It stands for the 
subjection to human judgment of all claims of 
external authority.” 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


Ohio State University 
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Studies in honor of John Albrecht Walz. Lan- 
caster, Pa.: 1941. Pp. 
vii+335. 

The Studies in honor of John Albrecht Walz, 
published on the occasion of Professor Walz’s 
seventieth birthday and his presidency of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
consist of fifteen essays and a chronological 
list of his publications. All items have been con- 
tributed by Professor Walz’s former students. 


Lancaster Press, 


Through its variety in subject matter and 
in methods of analysis, the collection offers 
impressive testimony to the wide compass of 
Professor Walz’s scholarly interests as well as 
to his unusual gifts as a teacher, for every one 
of the essays is, in some measure, the product 
of his expert guidance or at least of his inspir- 
ing example in sound scholarship. R. M. 8S. 
Heffner’s “Notes on Walther’s use of kénnen 
and mégen” and W. P. von Schmertzing’s col- 
lection of ‘Mittelhochdeutsche Jigerwoérter 
vom Hund” are informative studies in the 
field of semantics. W. F. Twaddell, in his ar- 
ticle “Functional burdening of stressed vowels 
in German,” applies statistics to a problem in 
phonemics. G. J. Metcalf demonstrates his 
sound scholarship by his paper on “‘Abstrac- 
tions as forms of address in fifteenth century 
German.” Archer Taylor’s essay, ‘‘Zwischen 
curious 


“ 


Pfingsten und Strassburg,” traces the 
medieval formula’”’ in its various patterns in 
German, French, Dutch, and English literary 
documents and—not without a touch of hu- 
mor—in the speech of American senators as 
well as in American slang. Nor is this the only 
instance of Americana in the collection. Thus, 
in the sphere of philology we find Albert F. 
Buffington’s investigation of “English loan 
words in Pennsylvania German” and, in the 
field of literature, three essays: P. A. Shelley’s 
“Niclas Miiller, German-American poet and 
patriot”; O. W. Long’s interesting and com- 
prehensive account of the first appearance of 
Goethe’s Werther in America and its subse- 
quent history here; and H. W. Pfund’s valu- 
able biographical study of the well-known 
American, George Henry Calvert, as an ad- 
mirer of Goethe—a study whose readable 
quality and thoroughness will make it of inter- 
est to the layman and of value to the scholar. 
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Goethe is also the subject of essays by Wal- 
ter Silz and T. K. Brown. Mr. Silz, in his dis- 
cussion of Goethe’s ‘“‘Auf dem See,’ takes ‘s- 
sue with Barker Fairley’s interpretation of the 
poem in his book Goethe as revealed in his poetry 
(Toronto, 1932), a work which in general Mr. 
Silz adjudges ‘‘admirable”’ (p. 41). Mr. Fairley 
singles out Goethe’s lyric as a good example of 
that author’s ‘‘change of sensibility within the 
limits of a short poem” (Fairley, p. 166). In its 
opening stanza Mr. Fairley finds ‘a mood 
which threatens at any moment to lose its visu- 
al grasp on things, and to pass into pure intro- 
spection; the external world is dissolving, the 
eyes are closing.”’ In the final stanza, on the 
other hand, Goethe, according to Mr. Fairley, 
‘flings off the sentimental retrospect .... and 
concentrates resolutely on the visible world. 
He sees clearly now and accurately, and with 
growing solidity of vision” (zbid., p. 167). To 
this interpretation, Mr. Silz opposes the view 
that ‘there is no ‘unsteadiness of outer world’ 
anywhere in the poem, that Goethe sees as ac- 
curately in the opening as in the closing stanza” 
(p. 44). Through a searching analysis of the 
text and biographical material Mr. Silz is able 
to prove the correctness of his point of view to 
the satisfaction of this reviewer. Mr. Brown’s 
interpretation of Goethe’s operetta Lila as the 
poet’s artistic externalization of his relation- 
ship to Frau von Stein appears farfetched in 
some of its details—for instance, in its claim 
that Goethe’s definition of violet (lila) in the 
Farbenlehre is “‘a figurative but still a fairly ac- 
curate description of Charlotte herself’ (p. 
218). 

The contributions of I. S. Stamm and Alan 
Holske are examples of Geistesgeschichte in the 
good sense of the word. Basing his argument 
on a solid chain of biographical material and 
avoiding all loose generalizations, Mr. Stamm, 
in the ‘‘Note on Kleist and Kant,’’ establishes 
a very strong case for his contention that 
Kleist’s Lebensplan was, from its very begin- 
ning, a metaphysical one, though Kleist him- 
self thought it to be pragmatic. In developing 
the thesis, Mr. Stamm resolves very plausibly 
the puzzling apparent inconsistency between 
the early avowed antimetaphysical bias in 
Kleist’s Weltanschauung and the sudden meta- 
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physical interest so forcefully expressed in 
the critical letter of March 22, 1801, in which 
Kleist relates to Wilhelmine von Zenge the 
shattering impact upon him of Kant’s philoso- 
phy. Jn nuce Mr. Stamm’s reasoning runs as 
follows: 
When .. 
that there wereno.... 
reason and that its interpretation of nature was 
necessarily phenomenalistic, Kleist seems to have 
realized with a psychic rush that all along—de- 
he had 


.. the Kantian critique made it clear 
absolute points in human 


spite his anti-metaphysical assertions 
been seeking a metaphysical and absolute value 
that would endure beyond the brief functioning 
of phenomenalistic human mind [p. 37]. 


Mr. Stamm then proceeds to point out—and 
this I consider to be a particularly valuable 
observation worthy of further elaboration— 
that Kleist’s failure to interpret correctly the 
nature of his Lebensplan only continued “a 
common intellectual confusion of the eight- 
eenth century” (p. 39). Like Kleist, many au- 
thors of the period of enlightenment believed 
themselves to be thorough pragmatists (Mr. 
Stamm points out Pope and Haller as ex- 
amples), when actually their philosophy of 
life was at bottom a metaphysical one. They 
lightly engaged in a superficial empiricism 
while resting securely on the firm basis of their 
faith in the transcendental nature of ‘“Rea- 
son.’”’ When Kant shattered this faith, ‘then 
men like Kleist had neither the old faith nor 
their big words [‘Reason’ and ‘Virtue’] and 
were left to shiver in a religious void. Indeed, 
Kleist’s Kantian collapse” according to Mr. 
Stamm, “may be taken as a symbol of the 
spiritual death of eighteenth-century dogmat- 
ic rationalism. For Kleist was a child of this 
rationalism,” a “true spiritual descendant of 
Christian Wolff” (p. 39). Truly, an interesting 
argument this, which the reader is herewith 
urged to trace in Mr. Stamm’s clear and con- 
cise formulation. Mr. Holske, in his article 
“Stifter and the Biedermeier crisis,’ sets for 
himself a far more ambitious task. He under- 
takes to define Stifter’s position in the cultural 
and social currents of the Biedermeier period, 
devoting special attention to the form which 
the idyll, a literary genre popular in the Bie- 
dermeier period, assumed with Stifter. The ar- 
ticle is unquestionably a welcome contribution 
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to Stifter scholarship in this country, though 
its effectiveness is impaired by a redundant 
style. 

Perhaps the most thought-provoking con- 
tribution is that of Fred O. Nolte. The author 
makes rather unconventional observations on 
the relationship of “art and reality” in general 
and in particular on the twofold dramaturgical 
problem of the unities (pp. 228-31) and of the 
“adherence of tragedy to history” (pp. 231- 
36). He urges the critic not to regard art as a 
mere reflection of reality but to look on it as a 
totally independent form of reality, the ‘‘deep- 
est, richest and most delicate’’ attainable to 
man (p. 224); then and only then will he be in 
a position to judge artistic creations from the 
proper point of view and by relevant criteria. 
This line of argument leads Mr. Nolte to up- 
hold art which refuses to be “a hand-maiden 
to politics, sociology and economics” (p. 225), 
and the artist who does not seek sensations 
and royalties but works in all sincerity “‘on the 
most evasive qualities of human experience 
.... With the most penetrating and yet the 
most fragile of all instruments—human sen- 
sibility and human imagination” (p. 226). 
This essay—in contrast to the contributions 
which one is accustomed to find in a Festschrift 
—is marked by an eloquence which delights in 
the well-turned phrase and the well-balanced 
paragraph, in the striking metaphor and in 
apt quotations; it can well be called schén- 
geistig in the best sense of that term. 

Finally, we have C. F. Barnason’s informa- 
tive critical study of investigations into the 
native history of Sweden and Denmark carried 
out in the sixteenth and the first half of the 
seventeenth century. The author uncovers 
their main defects, tracing them to three chief 
vauses: lack of adequate sources, unscholarly 
interpretation of extant material, and, finally, 
insufficient knowledge of the language of the 
available native documents. 

These numerous, highly diversified con- 
tributions have been arranged by the editors 
(Messrs. Nolte, Pfund, and Metcalf) into a 
handsome, excellently proofread volume which 
measures up in every respect to the important 
occasion it serves to commemorate. 


ANDRE von GRONICKA 
University of Chicago 
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Most comprehensive anthology 
of Mexican prose and poetry 


ANTOLOGIA DE LA LITERATURA MEXICANA 


Introduccién, Selecciones y Critica de 


CARLOS CASTILLO 


A Literary Panorama—this anthology contains representative samples of the prose 
and poetry of Mexico from the Despatches of Cortes to the writings of the present cen- 
tury. In it are pages written by conquerors and missionaries, criollos of the colonial 
period, as well as authors of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


All in Spanish—this anthology is presented entirely in Spanish so that it may serve 
Spanish-Americans as well as Anglo-Americans. 


Complete Units—each selection from the works of the forty-one authors represented 
is a coherent whole. A complete story, a whole poem, an entire legend make for more 
satisfying reading and a juster evaluation of the author’s work. 


Biography and Bibliography—each selection is preceded by a brief biographical 
and critical note on the author. An introduction tracing the history and evolution of 
Mexican literature will be particularly useful to the student. A bibliography of Mexican 
literature increases still further the value of the book. $3.50 
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“Among the great powerful books of universal literature. Fully the peer of 
Tolstoy's War and Peace.""—Carleton Beals. 
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One of the strangest stories ever recorded as historical tact—a personal war 
waged between a ragged, fanatic preacher and the government of Brazil. It 
began over the nondelivery of lumber for a church, raged for ten months, and 
ended only when 5,200 houses and every man, woman, and child in them had 
been destroyed. Sixteen editions of Os Sertdées have appeared in Brazil, and it has 
also been published in a Spanish edition. With this splendid English translation 
it now takes its destined place among the greatest books of mankind. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE GREAT EPIC OF BRAZIL 
$5.00 
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American Literature 


in Nineteenth-Century England 
BY CLARENCE GOHDES 
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A vivid and liberally documented account of a 
little-known aspect of our cultural relations with 
England, where American books enjoyed wide 
popularity in the 1800’s. $2.50 
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THE BOOK OF 
CANADIAN POETRY 
A Critical and Historical Anthology Edited by A. J. M. SMITH 


re 


“‘The finest anthology’’—‘‘The finest anthology which has been 
compiled in the course of Canadian literature The Intro- 
duction itself is a brilliant piece of exposition.”—E. J. Pratt, 
Victoria College, Toronto. 


Fills “‘a long and pressing need” —“.. . . an anthology for which 
there has been a long and pressing need. It is fortunate that it has 
been undertaken by one who is peculiarly fitted by temperament 
and ability to compile it. Smith, winner of Poetry’s Harriet Monroe 
Memorial Prize in 1941, is a capable poet in his own right, and 
one of broad and sympathetic understanding of the poetry of 
his compatriots. There could hardly be a better introduction to 
Canadian poetry than this.”—-CoLeEMAN ROSENBERGER, Poetry. 


A. J. M. Smith has just received the Canadian 
Governor-General’s Poetry Award for 1943 
for his book of poetry, News of the Phoenix. 
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